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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. ; 
TO-DAY. 


BY LOUISA VY. BOYD. 


To-day from early dawn was fair, 
With pearly spray and golden sky, 
Its gladsome sights, its happy sounds, 
I saw and heard; why did I sigh? 
B each passing hour to me, 
Persistent in reproach would say, 
From whispering breeze and nodding flower, 
“What did you do with yesterday ?” 


Oh, fair to-day, though fading, fair 
As manhood’s hope, or woman’s dream, 
When, ere the sunset’s glory wanes, 
We hail the moon’s more tender beam. 
From noon till night I look abroad, 
But joy not in the joys I see, 
Because of questioning, hour by hour, 
“What will to-morrow do with me?” 
— Dublin, Indiana. 











THOUGHT. 
BY H. H. 


Oh messenger, art thou the king, or I? 

Thou dalliest outside the palace gate 
‘Till on thine idle armor lie the late 

And heavy dews: the morn’s bright, scornful eye 
Reminds thee; then, in subtle mockery, 

Thou smilest at the window where I wait. 

Who bade thee ride for life? In empty state 
My days go on, while false hours prophesy 

Thy quick return; at last, in sad despair, 

I cease to bid thee, leave thee free as a‘: ; 

When lo, thou stand’st before me glad and fleet, 
And lay’st undreamed-of treasures at my feet. 
Ah! messenger, thy royal blood to buy, 

Lam too poor. Thou art the king, not I. 





MRS. JOHN D. CHAMBERLIN. 


Mrs. John D. 

Chamberlin, she 

Being the mother of children three, 

Is fulfilling her ‘mission as fast as she can 
According to Scripture as preached by man; 
She fits and sews 

The braids and bows 

In beautiful, elegant, splendid rows 

Around and over her children’s clothes. 
She teaches them all with patient care 
Their A B Cs and their evening prayer. 
With butter and bread 

They are all fed 

Six times a day, and then sent to bed; 
While she patches the rents with needle and thread; 
And thinks of the curls on the little head 
Of her darling, dear, delectable Fred. 


Mrs. John D. 

Chamberlin, she 

(Although the mother of three) 

Sometimes with an intellectual fit 

Is taken, and when in the midst of it, 
Astounds us with her sense and wit. 

Poor little dears ! 

We all have fears 

That her babies will soon be left to their tears; 
For a woman that knows twice two is four, 

Is fit for a wife and mother no more. 

And, ah, ’tis said 

That having some red 

Trimming to sew on a frock for Fred, 

She put on two rows, and then two rows more. 
And counting them over made out there were four! 


Without asking her man, who was downat the store. 


Even since then 

Ut is feared by men 

That she will discover twice five are ten; 

And should she do it, farewell, John D. 

To peace and comfort and home for thee! 

And children all, you may scream and squall, 
It is Kitty alone who will come at your call. 
But though troubles fast on us may rain, 

it is Mrs. John D. who will feel the most pain. 
And dark and dreary will be the day 

On which she shall learn—as perchance she may— 


That the dream of her 
: or youth has 
Dark, desolate, , —— 





Will be the fate 

Of the woman who learns, be it soon or late— 
That the story so framed her fancy to please 

Is false—and the moon is not made of green cheese. 


So Mrs. John D. 

Listen to me, 

In the name of your husband and chiidren three: 
If you would thrive, 

You must contrive, 

To act as if twice two were five; 

Unless John D. 

Chamberlin, he, 

Would rather you should think it were three; 
At the cloze of day, 

Should you chance to stray 

Beside the river, and you should say: 

“What is that lovely thing, my dear, 

That hangs up in heaven, so round and clear ?"’ 
Up to the skies 

Should he raise his eyes, 

And looking solemn, sublime and wise, 

Say: ‘That, my darling, that hangs above— 
That—let’s see—is a cheese, my love.” 

“Is it!” you must reply, “how nice! 

I wish we both of us had a slice.” 

Venture no other reply to make, 

For your happiness then will be at stake. 
Now, Mrs. John D. 

Chamberlin, be 

Sure that you take this advice from me, 

For the innocent sakes of your children three. 





WHAT WOMEN WILL VOTE FOR. 

It is often said that, when women vote, 
their votes will make no difference in the 
count, because they will merely duplicate the 
votes of theirhusbands and brothers. Then 
these same objectors go on and predict all 
sorts of evil things, for which women will vote, 
quite apart from their husbands and brothers. 
Moreover, the evils thus predicted are apt to 
be diametrically opposite. Thus Goldwin 
Smith predicts that women will be governed 
by priests, and then goes on to predict that 
women will vote to abolish marriage; not see- 
ing that, as Professor Cairnes has pointed out, 
these two predictions destroy each other. 

On the other hand, I think that the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage often err by claim- 
ing too much,—as that all women will vote 
for peace, for total abstinence, against slay- 
ery, and the rest. It seems better to rest the 
argument on general principles, and not to‘seek 
to prophecy too closely. The only thing 
which I feel safe in predicting is that Wo- 
man Suffrage will be used, as it should be, 
for the protection of Woman. Self-respect 
and self-protection; these are, as it strikes 
me, the two great things for which Woman 
needs the ballot. 

It is not in the nature of things, I take it, 
that a class politically subject can obtain jus- 
ticefrom the governing class. Not the least 
of the benefits gained by political equality 
for the colored people of the South is that 
the laws now generally make no difference of 
color in penalties forcrime. In slavery times, 
there were dozens of crimes, which were pun- 
ished more severely by the statute if commut- 
ted by a slave or a free negro than if done by 
awhite. I feel very sure that under the reign 
of Impartial Suffrage, we should see fewer 
such announcements as this, which I cut from 
a late New York Evening Express : 

Last night Capt. Lowery, of the 27th Pre- 
cinct, made a descent upon the dance-house in 
the basement of 96 Greenwich Street and ar- 
rested 52 men and 8 women. The entire 
batch was brought before Justice Flammer, 
at the Tombs Police Court, this morning. 
Louise Maud, the proprietress, was held in 
$500 bail to answer at the Court of General 
Sessions. The 52 men were fined $3 each, all 
but 12 paying at once, and the 8 women were fined 
$10 each and sent to the Island for one month. 

The italics are my own. When we reflect 
that this dance-house, whatever it was, was 
unquestionably sustained for the gratification 
of men, not of women; when we consider that 
every one of these fifty-two men came there, 
in all probability, by his own free will, and to 
spend money, not to earnit; and that the un- 
doubted majority of the women were driven 
there by necessity or betrayal or force or des- 
pair;—it would seem that an equal punish- 
ment would have been cruel injustice to the 
women. But when we observe how trifling a 
punishment was three dollars each to these 
men, whose money was sure to go for riotous 
living in some form, and forty of whom had 
the amount of the fine in their pockets; and 
how hopelessly large an amount was ten dol- 
lars each to women who did not, probably, 
own even the clothes they wore, and who 
were to be sent to prison for a monthin ad- 
dition;—we see a kind of injustice, which 
would stand a fair chance of being righted, I 
suspect, if women came into power. Not that 
they would punish their own sex less severely ; 
probably they would not; but they would put 
men more on a level, as to the penalty. 

It may be said that no such justice is to be 
expected from women, because women in 
what is called ‘‘society” condemn women for 
mere imprudence and excuse men for guilt. 
But it must be remembered that in ‘“‘society” 
guilt is rarely a matter of open proof and con- 
viction, in case of men; it is usually a matter 
of surmise; and it is easy for either love or 








ambition to set the surmise aside, and to as- 
sume that the worst reprobate is ‘‘only a little 
wild.’ In fact, as Margaret Fuller pointed 
out, years ago, how little conception has a 
virtuous woman as to what a dissipated young 
man really is! But let that same woman be 
a Portia, in the judgment seat, or even a leg- 
islator or a voter, and let her have the un- 
mistakable and actual offender before her, 
and I do not believe that she will excuse him 
for a paltry fine, and give the less guilty 
woman a penalty more than quadruple. 

Women will also be sure to bring special 
sympathy and intelligent attention to the 
wrongs of children. Who can read without 
shame and indignation this report from the 
New York Herald? 

THE CHILD SELLING CASE. 

Peter Hallock, committed on a charge of 
abducting Lena Dinser, a young girl thirteen 
years old, whom, it was alleged, her father, 
George Dinser, had sold to Hallock for pur- 
poses of prostitution, was again brought yes- 
terday before Judge Westbrook in the Su- 
preme Court, Chambers, on the writ of habeas 
corpus previously obtained by Mr. Wm. F. 
Howe, the prisoner’s counsel. Mr. Howe 
claimed that Hallock could not be held on 
either section of the statute for abduction. 
Under the first section the complaint, he in- 
sisted, should set forth that the child was 
taken contrary to the wish and against the 
consent of her parents. On the contrary, the 
evidence, he urged, showed that the father 
was a willing party. Under the second sec- 
tion it was contended that the prisoner could 
not be held, as there was no averment that 
the girl was of previous chaste character. 
Judge Westbrook, a brief counter argument 
having been made by Mr. Dana, held that 
the points of Mr. Howe were well taken, and 
ordered the prisoner’s discharge. 

Here was a father, who, as the newspapers 
allege, had previously sold two other daugh- 
ters, body and soul; and against whom the 
evidence seemed to be in this caseclear. Yet 
through the defectiveness of the statute, or 
the remissness of the prosecuting attorney, he 
goes free, without even a trial, to carry on his 
infamous traffic for other children. Grant 
that the points were technically well taken 
and irresistible—though this is by no nieans 
certain,—it is very sure that there should be 
laws that should reach such atrocities with 
punishment, whether the father does or does 
not consent to his child’s ruin; ,»nd that pub- 
lic sentiment should compel prosecuting offi- 
cers to be as careful in framing their indict- 
ments where human souls are at stake as 
where the question is of dollars only. It is 
upon such matters that the influence of wo- 
men will make itself felt in legislation. 

7. W. &. 


THE METHODISTS OF IOWA. 


On the closing day of Des Moines Confer- 
ence, after the customary preliminary routine, 
the Committee on Response to the Greetings of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Convention, submitted 
the following: 

Your Committee, appointed to respond to 
the greetings of the Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, beg leave to submit the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. That we recognize the Christian womer. 
of our land as worthy and efficient workers in 
the advancement of the Church and Society ; 
and that we hail all movements which tend to 
widen the field and increase the degree of her 
usefulness. : 

2. That, in our judgment, custom and legis- 
lation have imposed barriers to the full exer- 
cise of the talents and powers which God has 
given her for the accomplishment of good, 
which barriers we hope soon to see removed. 

3. That, whatever of right there may be in 
the movement favoring Woman Suffrage, we do 
not deem it a proper subject for the action of 
this Conference, it being an ecclesiastical and 
not a political body. 

W. F. Bartruoiomew, Secretary. 

Rey. J. C. R. Layton submitted the follow- 
ing minority report, which he supported in a 
hearty speech: 

The undersigned, members of the Committee 
to whom was referred the communication 
from the Woman Suffrage Convention, beg 
leave to submit a minority report as follows: 

Whereas, The Committee of said Conven- 
tion in their communication declare that ‘‘a 
majority of the women engaged in the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Movement are Christian wo- 
men,” and 

Whereas, The enfranchisement of the wo- 
men of our country, would, in our judgment, 
tend to the mitigation of many evils and 
wrongs that exist among us; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we look with favor and sym- 
pathy upon the efforts of all good men and 
women to enfranchise the women of this 
Commonwealth. 

_ 2. That, in the judgment of this Conference, 
it is right that Woman should have the privi- 
lege of the elective franchise, 

_ 8. That we believe, from many considera- 
tions, the time has come when all good men 
and women should speak out on this great 
question. J. C. R. Layton, 

J. Hestwoon. 

The minority report was opposed in earnest 
speeches by Revs. Bartholomew, Sexton, and 
T. McK. Stuart. 

Rey. Mr. Layton said, every woman signing 
the petition was a Methodist, except one, who 
was a Congregationalist. A majority of the 
women favoring this movement in Iowa are 
active Christians. 








Rev. Mr. Archer thought, the Suffrage Move- 
ment should prevail in the interest of Tem- 
perance and good morals. Colored Suffrage 
was a necessity; the nation is entitled to no 
credit for it. So Woman Suffrage is a neces- 
sity, and it is wise to accept it and approve it. 

Rev. Mr. Layton moved to table the major- 
ity report, which was done by the following 
vote: Ayes, 24, nays, 18. 

Rey. Mr. Kennedy moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was ordered, and the minority re- 
port was adopted by the following vote: Ayes, 
23; nays, 13. 

The Lowa State Register,from which we copy, 
says, in conclusion, ‘* The Committee on ‘Tem- 
perance reported, opposing any idea of a li- 
cense law; opposing the National Temperance 
Alliance, and favoring Woman Suffrage in 
the interests of Temperance. Woman Suf- 
frage is having a year of grace in lowa this 
season. ‘The last cheer to the cause was the 
action of the Des Moines Methodist Confer- 
ence, yesterday, in declaring in favor of Wo- 
man asa voter. This is great, substantial, 
and significant encouragement. ‘The hearty 
sympathy and active aid of so powerful a 
church as the Methodist is a most potential 
force in any cause, and well may the good 
women, whose souls are earnestly in this re- 
form, feel proud of the auspicious victory of 
yesterday. With all of the other lowa Con- 
ferences of this denomination following, this 
endorsement is scarcely second to that of 
either of the political parties of the State.” 


—<——_ 


IOWA UNIVERSALISTS FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE 





The Iowa Universalist State Convention at 
its late session, held in Eldora, Iowa, Sept. 3rd, 
4th, and 5th, passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Convention recognizes 
that women are entitled to all the natural, 
social, religious and political rights, including 
Suffrage, that characterize man. 


Eldora, Lowa, K. L. M. 


———_- 


ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE. 


It was very unfortunate that so severe a 
storm as that of last evening prevailed on the 
occasion of the reception tendered to the Eng- 
lish physician, Dr. James Edmunds, by the 
National Temperance Society. As it was, 
only about fifty persons gathered at Associa- 
tion Hall last evening to hear what he had to 
say about the medical use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Dr. Edmunds is a compactly built man, 
a little above the average hight, apparently 
about 40 years of age, with a face that ex- 
presses determination, partially hidden by a 
full beard and mustache, which, with his hair, 
is just lined with gray. He is unmistakably 
English in his accent, hesitates a little at first 
—perhaps from his new surroundings—but be- 
comes more fluent as he warms with his sub- 
ject. Dr. Willard Parker presided. With 
him on the platform, besides the guests of the 
evening, were Dr. O. G. Pomeroy, the Hon. 
James Black, J. N. Stearns, the Rev. Thomas 
Heywood, and J. A. Mowatt. After a few 
words by Mr. Stearns, Dr. Parker introduced 
Dr. Edmunds, briefly outlining the subject 
which was to be discussed. Dr. Edmunds, af- 
ter speaking of the pleasant welcome he had 
received, addressed the audience. 

“There is no question,’’ he began, ‘‘upon 
which physicians ought to feel more deeplythan 
this question of alcohol, as it is certainly one 
which is to affect the future of the race. 
What is morally right, is never physiological- 
ly wrong; and so, when the effect of alcohol 
upon the system is found, the moral duty with 
regard to it will be known. No wines, beers, 
or spirits are taken, except for the alcohol 
they contain. So alcohol may well be the 
only subject of our consideration. It is taken 
either as a food, stimulant, or perhaps as a 
narcotic. As a food, one may say, ‘Why 
should not one take his barley in the shape of 
liquor as of bread?’ But it is shown to be an 
entirely different substance. In relation to 
the tissues of the body, it is admitted that it is 
the cause of much of theinsanity. Disease of 
the liver, lungs, and all the tissues are induced 
by it. It can be shown that where liquors are 
most used, these diseases will be found to be 
greatly in excess.”” The lecturer gave numer- 
ous statistics as to the ratio of deaths, both in 
the total population of the United Kingdom, 
and in the different classes, showing the de- 
terioration of life among those addicted to 
stimulants. 

His remarks were received with applause. 
Dr. O. G. Pomeroy, in offering, and the Hon. 
James Blake in seconding, a vote of thanks 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Juan Inoriow is said to be educating her 
nephew at Princeton College. 





The Princess Bismarck, now past sixty, 
superintends her farm work. 

Epna Dean Procron has instituted suit 
against Francis D. Moulton for libel, and 
claims $100,000 damages. 


Miss Catuanine L. Wore, of New York, 
has undertaken to build the tower of St. 
Paul's American Churth, in Rome, at a cost 
of $7000. 

Miss Evita K. Gornam, daughter of the 
Principal of the High School of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has recently become an assistant 
in C. H. Brewster's Greenhouse, on Pleasant 
Street. 

Miss Vinnie Ream, of Washington, D. C., 
possesses in clay, the only bust ever made of 
Gov. Richard Yates, of Illinois, and hopes to 
receive a commission to put it in marble for 
$1000. 

Mrs. Sornronta J. Mai.ison has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Maple Ridge, Oceana 
Co., Mich, and Miss Myra Crisrecy has 
been appointed postmaster of Sumner, Gra- 
tiot Co., Mich, 











Miss Mary A. E. Wager, the daughter of 
a Western New York farmer, is the author of 
the valuable European letters in the New York 
Graphic, which have recently appeared over 
the signatures of ‘‘Mintwood,"’ and **M, A, E, 
w.” 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson, who has quite 
recovered from the indisposition resulting 
from last winter’s overwork, from which she 
has suffered through the summer, has gone to 
Canada for a brief trip, to be ended by a visit 
to John B. Gough at his home. 





Mrs. Watwortn has rented out her house, 
and, with her children, is spending the sum- 
mer at Auburn, N. Y., that she may be near 
her son Frank, who is under sentence for par- 
ricide. The confinement and suffering have 
been too much for him, and his brain has giv- 
en way. 

Kate Harrineron, of Keosauqua, Iowa, 








read an original poem at the ‘Old Settler's 
Reunion” in Farmington, which gave great 
satisfaction. ‘The Keokuk Gate City says the 
poem gave much pleasure to all, and the kind- 
ly feelings it produced were repaid in com- 
pliments to the writer’s talent. 

Miss Tnomrson, the painter of the “Roll 
Call,” and the favorite of the Royal Acad- 
emy of London, is engaged upon another bat- 
tle-scene, and, to perfect her studies she has 
carte blanche to go to Chatham, call out the 
troops, bid them skirmish, form squares, re- 
sist cavalry, or perform any movement which 
may suit her fancy. . 

A Frencu Countess has bought the Mount 
of Olives, and presented it to her government, 
and is now erecting a convent on the spot 
where the Saviour is supposed to have prayed. 
The prayer is inscribed in thirty-two lan- 
guages on the wall around the courtyard. 
The Countess is queer, but wealthy. She 
lives in an old cottage of Oriental style, and 
has only a cat and dog for her companions. 


Mas. Harkier A. Tracy, of Lansing, pre- 
sided over the last State Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Mich., held at Grand Rapids, Sept 10 and 11. 
There were 400 delegates, and 30 subordinate 
Unions represented. Mrs. Kare C. Devers, 
was chosen Secretary. Moruer Stewart, of 
Ohio, Mrs. Green of Olivet, and Mrs. Lypia 
Boise, of Grand Rapids were among the 
speakers. 

Mrs. H. R. Mitier, of Carthage, Mo., wife 
of the Methodist pastor of that little city, 
has led the good women of the place in a cru- 
sade against the saloon keepers for the past 
ten weeks. Being unable to vote, they have 
held meetings almost every evening at the sa- 
loons, singing, praying, reading the Scrip- 
tures, sometimes addressing the crowds them- 
selves, and sometimes securing the services of 
ministers to preach. They have suffered 
nameless and almost innumerable indignities. 


The Baroness Matuitpe RoruscuH icp, sec- 
ond daughter of the deceased, the wife of Bar- 
on Wilhelm Von Rothschild, of Frankfort, re- 
nowned for his piety, benevolence and Tal- 
mudical lore, is an ardent friend of music, 
and a composer of considerable success. To 
the patrons of Patti’s performances, the love- 
ly song ‘Si vous n’avez rien a me-dire,” is well 





to Dr. Edmunds, each took occasion to signi- 
fy acquiescence in his opinions. Other ad- 
dresses to the same effect were made by the 
Rev. Thomas Heywood and J. A. Mowatt, the 
latter enlarging upon the views held by ineur- 
ance authorities. Dr. Edmunds does not in- 
tend to lecture in this country, but som 


e time | die.” 


known, and it is composed by Baroness 
Rornscuitp. With a second composition, 
Miss Gasrrette Krauss made a furore in 
private circles in Paris. Another of her com- 
positions is the celebrated song by Schubert, 
‘‘Leise flehen diene le ider leise durch die Nacht, zu 
And that wealthy lady and renowned 


next month he will be heard again.—N. Y. | composer is a Jewess in the truest and strict- 
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RESISTANCE TO TAXATION---SHALL IT BE 
ABANDONED! 


A candid review of the forees and the field 
at thie juncture, furnishes materi il for seri- 
ous reflection, and, we think, it is apparent 


that we have reached the ultima Thule of re- 
sistance in an individual or unorganized form 

Let us retrospect a little. It was some thir- 
teen years ago that Mis* Sarah Wall, having, 


as she remarked to the writer, “got tire d of 
specch-making and r solutions,” entered on a 
crusade against injustice, in the negative form 
of resistance to taxation, Miss Wall's prop 
erty consisted of building-lots, some of them 
in quite the central portions of Worcester, 
and, I think, rentable buildings. It is some- 
what curious to note the workings of the re- 
sistance in her case, as it goes to show how 
lightly official gentlemen sometimes regard le- 


gal oaths of allegiance to law. 


On the next annual levy, Miss Wall found | 
herself, of course, face to face with the col- 
lector, in the somewhat Amazonian role of con- 
temner, if not condemner of the whole pro- 
ceeding! Here we ought to remark, that the 





collector is understood to be a personal friend 
of Miss Wall, and hence the failure to prose- | 
cute may be attributed to friendship, or to 
“gallantry."’ What we wish hereto make the 
reader understand is this: Miss Wall has at 

no time resisted on the ground of poverty, 

(which, indeed she could not do,) nor has she 

been excused on that ground. We wish Wo- 

man Suffrage advocates to note these facts, 

because, in the first place they go to illustrate 

the shallowness of professions and declared 

convictions, many times, on the part of pub- 

lic functionaries. 

Men appear to arrogate to themselves the 
power to arbitrate in official positions, and 
cavilierly toss from their shoulders the onus 
of a law they have oath-bound themselves to 
support, and yet when they elect to hew to 
the line, though against the strongest appeals 
of abstract justice, they are often profuse in 
their solemn professions of devotion to their 
duty under oath. 

It is stated that owing to a flaw in the writ- 
ings, some technical blunder, the attempt to 
recover its dues from Miss Wall, on the part 
of the city, had proved abortive in each of 
the twocases of prosecution to which she was 
subjected, prior to the year 1873. Her taxes 
were this year paid, or the matter was adjust- 
ed, by her brother, who is connected with the 
Spy. Now we wish to press the city of Wor- 
cester to answer to the charge of favoritism 
and of inconsistency. That is, provided Mr. 
Collector —— has been acting under authori- 
ity; if not, then we demand an investigation. 

If taxation with and without representa- 
tion is equally justifiable (as men seem to 
hold), then we assume that no distinctions can 
be made in favor of women or wealth. And it 

is a glaring inconsistency for the authorities 

of Worcester, to pursue Stephen S. and Abby 

Kelly Foster, and Mrs. Flagg, while permit- 

ting Miss Wall to practically go scot free. In 

these remarks we do not mean to reflect on 

the-integrity of Miss Wall. But we wish the 
sticklers for a rule, in which the element of 
justice is so lamentably scarce, should under- 
stand we are not blind to its unequal applica- 
tion in this city, any more than to its defects. 
The reader must judge from the foregoing 
facts how far the history of Miss Wall’s resis- 
tance to taxation helps to solve the question 
propounded at the head of this article. So 
far as escaping the financial burden goes, we 
must pronounce the experiment a success; 
but it is believed Miss Wall is as little satis- 
fied with the moral success attending the same 
as the most pronounced rebel among us. For 
the aim and purpose of this rebellion is sim- 
ply to agitate thought on the question of un- 
just taxation—to illustrate to the mind of the 
average voter the intrinsic inequalities of sex 
before the law, and to open men’s eyes to the 
enormities of masculine rule. 

Mr. Stephen S. Foster’s resistance dates 
back some four or five years, and his late con- 
tacts with the ‘‘powers that be,”’ instruct us as 
to the State of the public ‘*Conscience,” and 
also as to the good that may be done by plant- 
ing one’s feet firmly on the rock of moral 
right, calling to our side ‘‘the protection of the 
oldest laws.’’ Mr. Foster’s impetuous advo- 
cacy of this right may have led him to point- 
ed denunciations in some cases, but perhaps it 

is well, because it drives the supporters of 

man-rule back upon their artificial ground: 
viz, the law, with such force as to break 
through, and they perforce find bottom on 
the rock of abstract right, where alone they 
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« much as possible at this distance of time 
There are no other means available for us, but 
to “hold the mirror up to nature,” and to truth, 
so far as we can do so 


And here hinges the whole question—wheth- 


er we can afford to fesist! We sometimes 


think Woman Suffragist« did not and do not 


sufficiently count the cost, do not evince | 


enough of the spirit which carried our ances- 


tors through the trying scenes of ‘76. One 
reason of the constant failure of our cause in 
the Legislature is, women are not yet alive to 
the fact that men have little idea of granting 
Suffrage, or that women can ever get sufficient 
power to compel that right against the power 
enthroned in the laws and the immemorial 
prejudices of society. Stuart Mill has set 


forth most strongly the points wherein the 


movement for Woman's enfranchisement dif- 
fers from all preceding reformatory move- | 


é ae 
| ments. The history of man’s relations with 


Woman is made up of mingled flattery, force, 
and perfidy. 

Of course a part of these elements exists in 
the very constitution of societies and States, 
and neither women or men living strictly un- 
der them can be fully aware of their perva- 
siveness orpower. If ever in any cause there 
has been need of union, solid concentration 
of strength, and striking with all force at one 
point, there is double need of these methods 
in this war for Woman's freedom. And we 
are sorry to find still too much trust in the 
tagnanimity of the male race, and certainly 
too much dependence upon political pledges, 
and the compliments of resolutions. Resist- 
ance to taxation had seemed almost the only 
practical form of protest open to women of 
property, and in it the world has beheld some 
of the stanchest and most noble spirits among 
women. They have held out long and cour- 
ageously, but they cannot hold out unaided 
much longer. It would seem to be wise to 
keep up the fire at this point—men are being 
shamed into respect by the spectacle of wo- 
men in this situation, but when Woman Suf- 
fragists shall combine to support these ‘‘lone 
crusaders” in their struggle against such 
fearful odds, a signal victory over prejudice, 
and a signal advance in public-sentiment, will 
be apparent. 

In our next article we will submit a plan of 
co-operation by which this shall be effected. 
A. B. Davis. 


HANNAH MORE. 


ESTIMATE OF THE INTELLECTUAL TALENTS OF 
WOMEN SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The following sketch of Hannah More is 
found in a bound volume of the New York 
Missionary Magazine, published about the year 
1801 (the title page is torn out), and edited by 
Cornelius Davis, who was also at one time 
Corresponding Secretary of the old Abolition 
Society, of which John Jay was the first Presi- 
dent. As an illustration of the honor in which 
intellectual women were held by the best men, 
more than seventy years ago, as well as for 
the quaint style and the anecdotes, incidents, 
and literary allusions it contains, it may prove 
of interest to the readers of the Woman’s 
Journat. I would that I could reproduce the 
yellow leaves and long s es (is that right ?) as 
they lie before me. I copy the article exactly 
as I find it, with prefatory note in brackets 
and occasional foot notes. 

Lavinia GOODELL. 

|The publisher presumes that the following 
account of Miss Hannah More will be inter- 
esting and acceptable to most of his readers. 
The distinguished talents of this lady, her 
eminent piety, her laudable exertions for pro- 
moting moral and religious truth, and the 
just celebrity she has acquired by her various 
excellent works, chiefly addressed to the fe- 
male sex, entitle her to the respect and the 
thanks of every friend of human happiness. 
It is highly satisfactory to observe that her 
writings are beginning to be more known and 
read in the United States. Nor would it be 
easy to select publications better calculated to 
refine and elevate the female character. | 

MEMOIRS OF MISS HANNAH MORE. 

The controversy respecting the intellectual 
talents of women, as compared with those of 
men, is nearly brought to anissue, and great- 
ly to the credit of the fair sex. The pres- 
ent age has produced a most brilliant con- 
stellation of female worthies, who have not 
only displayed eminent powers in works of 
fancy, but have greatly distinguished them- 
selves in the higher branches of composition. 
Great Britain has the honor of enrolling among 
its literary ornaments many females, to whom 
the interests of poetry, morality, and the sci- 
ences are greatly indebted. Among celebra- 








feel safe. Of course Stephen is used to this | ted living ladies may, with justice, be men- 


business, and to be pointed at as one who is a 
“fanatic,” and ‘‘crazy,”’ is no new thing for him. 


tioned the names of Barbauld,; Robinson. Cow- 
ley, Smith, Radcliffe, Farren, Piozzi, Seward, 
Lee, Hays, Inchbald, Cappe, Plumptree, 


It is no easy task to turn the eyes of a com- Se, bs yet Williams, D’ Arblay, Ben- 
munity towards a mirror in which they can net, Linwood, Cosway, Kauffman and Siddons. 


see the hoary wrongs on which their very 
laws are based, even when that mirror is | by several elegant, ingenio 


The female who is the subject of the pres- 
ent notice is well known to the literary world, 
us and useful pub- 


formed out of terrible cases of cruelty, suffer- ——— A few particulars respecting her, 
ing and sacrifice. This we saw abundantly therefore, will not only be amusing to those 


proven in the case of negro bondage. 


who have read her works, but will also be in- 
structive to young persons in the way of ex- 


So in this rebellion of women against taxa- | ample. 


tion. The seizure of the Sisters Smith’s 
cows, the subsequent illegal sale of some of 


their landed property, caused a wide-spread 
indignation at the time, but it is undeniable 
that the affair convulsed Massachusetts far 
more than Connecticut, and the mass of men 
are disposed to put the mirror behind them 


Miss Hannah More is the youngest of four 
maiden sisters, the daughters of a clergyman 
distinguished for his classical knowledge, and 
goodness of heart. 

Hannah, who at an early period of life, dis- 
covered a taste for literature, improved 
her mind during her leisure hours by reading; 
and soon perused not only the little paternal 
library, but all the books she could borrow 





from her friends. ‘1 the village of Hanham, 
near Bristol. The firet that fell in her way 
was the Pamela of Richardson, the humble 
source of an innumerable offspring; and hap- 
py it would have been for the interests of vir- 
tue and literature, had the progeny been but 
as innocent as the parent 

The modesty and attainments of Hannah 
More were spoken of with general respect in 


her native place, and at length acquired her | 


the patronage of many respectable persons. 
In the meantime her sisters, who being also 


| clever, amiable women, had conducted a little 


school with great success, were now enabled, 
in consequence of an increasing reputation, 
to undertake the education of young persons 


above the situation of those to whose improve- | 


ment their attention had hitherto been direct- 
ed. So great, at length, was their celebrity, 
that several ladies of fortune and discernment 


| prevailed upon them to remove to Bristol, 


about the year 1765, where they opened a 
boarding school in Park Street. This sem- 
inary, in a short time, became the most re- 
spectable of its kind in the west of England; 
and many females of rank received their edu- 
cation there. 

Among others who had the advantage of 
profiting by the instruction of the Miss Mores, 
was the celebrated Mrs. Robinson, well known 
for her various elegant publications in prose 
and verse. 

Miss Hannah More, who had removed with 
the family, had the good fortune of having for 
a next door neighbor the Rev. Dr. Stonehouse ; 
who, perceiving her merits, distinguished her 
by his friendship, which he manifested by his 
instructions and recommendation. Both of 
these were of the most essential service to her 
in the cultivation of her literary taste. The 
Doctor was a man of extensive acquaintance, 
general knowledge, and elegant manners. He 
condescended not only to examine the occa- 
sional effusions of her pen, but also to cor- 
rect them, and through his hands all her early 
efforts passed to the press. The first of these 
was entitled, ‘“The Search after Happiness, a 
oem,”’ which was printed at Bristol under the 
Joctor’s eye; and on its publication in Lon- 
don was so favorably received, as to encour- 
age the author to further exertions of her ee 
ers. She next published “Sir Eldred of the 
Bower, and the Bleeding Rock; a legendary 
Tale,” which style of writing was become 
fashionable, through the success of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s sweet story of Edwin and Angelina. 
Miss More now turned her attention to dra- 
matic poetry, and produced a tragedy entitled, 
Fatal Falsehood which was tolerably well re- 
ceived; but not so much as her Percy, a trage- 
dy which met with universal applause. She 
also wrote another tragedy, called the /nflexible 
Captive, which fell short of the merit of her 
other dramatic pieces. The success she met 
with in this way, wasowing ina great meas- 
ure, to the immediate and commanding pat- 
ronage of Garrick, who entered warmly into 
her interests, through the recommendation of 
Dr. Stonehouse, with whom he was very inti- 
mate.* 

She afterwards printed a small volume of 
“Essays for Young Ladies,”’ in which she has 
recommended to them a variety of ingenious 
and excellent observations upon the most im- 
portant subjects, expressed in elegant lan- 
guage. In 1782 she published a work, per- 
haps the most popular of all her pieces, enti- 
tled ‘Sacred Dramas,” to which is added, 
‘Sensibility, @ poetical Epistle.” In this vol- 
ume she has dramatized, in a very natural and 
feeling manner, some of the most affecting 
and instructive narratives in the sacred his- 
tory. Many of these had been previously per- 
formed by her sister’s pupils, and given so 
much satisfaction to those who had seen the 
performances, or read the pieces, as to occa- 
sion numerous solicitations that they might be 
printed. The voice of the public accorded 
with the sentiments of private friendship, and 
these dramas have not only gone through sev- 
eral large editions, but we believe that they 
have been, and are now, frequently performed 
in respectable boarding schools. 

Her next production was in a different style 
of composition; it was entitled ‘‘Bas Bleu, 
with the Tale of Florio,” 1785. This poem is 
somewhat in the manner of Fontaine, and hits 
off the prevailing follies with great smartness 
and taste. ‘The foundation of it was the 
Blue Stocking Club, instituted by Mrs. Monta- 
gue. 

In 1788 appeared a small volume called, 
“Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,” 
which attracted an uncommon degree of curi- 
osity. As it was anonymous some conjectured 
it to be the performance of one person, some 
of another. The present bishop of London, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and many others, were re- 
puted to be its authors; but at length, it was 
discovered to have issued from the pen of Miss 
More. In this work she attacked, with great 
spirit,the increasing licentiousness of high life. 

In the period between these two publications 
the sisters of Miss Hannah More having re- 
signed their school in favor of Miss Mills, she 
retired with them to a neat cottage, which 
they had purchased with the fruits of their 
joint industry, at the foot of the Mendip hills. 
Here they instituted a Sunday School, which 
has greatly increased, and been abundantly 
blessed under their pious and judicious man- 
agement.* 

In 1791 our author published, without her 
name, a useful and popular little volume, en- 
titled ‘‘An Estimate of the Religion of the 
Fashionable World.” This well-timed per- 
formance exposes strongly that lifeless pro- 
fession of Christianity which is the general 
characteristic of the higher orders of society. 
She has herein the honor of having preceded 
Mr. Wilberforce, and some other eminent per- 

*The Doctor was one of the most correct and ele- 
out preachers in the kingdom. When he entered 
nto holy orders he took occasion to profit by his ac- 
quaintance with Garrick, in order to procure from 
him some valuable instructions in elocution. Being 
once engaged to read prayers, and to preach at a 
church in the city, he prevailed upon Garrick to go 
with him. After the service the British Rascins ask- 
ed the Doctor what particular business he had to do 
when the duty was over? “None,” said the other. 
“I thought you had,” said Garrick, “on seeing you 
enter the reading desk in such a hurry.” “Nothing,” 
added he, “‘can be more indecent, than to see aclergy- 
man set about sacred business as if he were a trades- 
man, and go into the church as if he wanted to get 
out of it as soon as possible.” 

He next asked the Doctor, “‘What books he had in 
the desk before him?” ‘“On/y the Bible and prayer- 
book.” “Only the Bible and prayer book,” replied 
the player. ‘Why you tossed them backwards and 
forwards, and turned the leaves as carelessly as if 
they were those of aday book and ledger.” The Doc- 
tor was wise enough to see the force of these observa- 
tions, and in future he avoided the faults they were 
designed to reprove. 

*It is with no common satisfaction the editor now 
announces,that no less than ten schools have been in- 
stituted by the Miss Mores in the ten adjacent villa- 














ges,and that eight hundred children have been educa- 
ted there, 





sons. in pleading for the necessity of a sound 
religious faith,in order to an acceptable course 
of moral practice. 

About this time a society was formed, whose 
object was the instruction of the poor, in mor- 
ality and religion. The plan adopted was to 


print striking, amusing and instructive tracts, | 


adapted to the capacities of common persuns, 
and coming easily within their ability to pur- 
chase. On this ground the Cheap Repository 
was established. by which many thousands of 
most useful pieces have been circulated in the 
manufacturing towns and villages of this king- 
dom. In this benevolent design Miss More 


was one of the first concerned, and towards | 


the success of it she has been particularly as- 
sisting by her excellent contributions. Among 
other useful tracts of her writing we shall 
only mention ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,” a little performance which persons of 


a refined taste may read with pleasure and | 


profit. She also endeavored to counteract the 
progress of those political principles which the 
French Revolution had made so fashionable ; 


| and printed some small tracts, particularly 


one entitled ‘Village Politics,” in the way of 
dialogue, which obtained a wide extent of cir- 
culation. 

Miss More has the credit of having drawn 
Mrs. Yearsley, the celebrated poetical milk- 
woman, from her obscurity into public notice 
and favor. When she had discovered this re- 
markable phenomenon, she immediately began 
to exert her benevolence, and by her unwear- 
ed assiduity procured a liberal subscription to 
the poems of this child of nature. She also 
drew up an interesting account of the milk- 
woman, in a letter to Mrs. Montague; which 
letter, in order to enlarge the subscription, 
was published in the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day. By the attentions of Miss 
More, a sum was raised sufficient to place the 
object of them in a situation more suitable to 
her genius. But we are sorry to be obliged to 
add that a disagreement almost immediately 
followed the publication of the poems in ques- 
tion, between the author and her patroness; 
which is said to have been occasioned by the 
latter’s taking the management of the sub- 
scription money into the hands of herself and 
some select friends. The motive with which 
this was done adds greatly to the credit of Miss 
More and her friends, as it was no other than 
a desire to provide permanently for Mrs. Years- 
ley and her young family. She, however, had 
a different opinion, and thought it was unjust 
in them to withhold from her the management 
of her own property. She went further, and 
endeavored to represent her best friend as 
actuated by unworthy sentiments, the least of 
which was that of envy. Some attacks were, 
in consequence, made upon Miss More, in dif- 
ferent publications; but, conscious of the 
purity of her own views, she passed over those 
invidious attempts to prejudice the public 
mind against her in silence. 

Anothor phenomenon in that neighborhood 
also attracted Miss More’s curiosity and benev- 
olence about the same period. A strange fe- 
male, of elegant figure and manners, had been 
seen for some considerable time, hovering 
about the fields near French-hay and Han- 
ham, of whom no particulars could be discov- 
ered. She thankfully received any humble 
food that was presented to her by the peas- 
ants, but always took up her night’s lodging 
under a hay-stack. Various attempts were 
made to gain from her the place of her birth, 
but in vain. It was evident that she was a 
foreigner, and strange surmises were naturally 
formed, respecting her country and connec- 
tions. Miss More’s humanity was roused upon 
this interesting occasion; and chiefly by her 
means the fair stranger found a comfortable 
asylum in the house of Mr. Henderson, at 
Fish-ponds, father of the celebrated but ec- 
centric John Henderson, of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

Our benevolent author wrote an account of 
the ‘Maid of the Hay-stack,” which was 
printed in most of the publications of the 
period, 

Miss More has long been honored with the 
particular friendship of the most distinguished 
personages in the kingdom. She spends some 
months in the year at the Duke of Beaufort’s 
seat in Gloucestershire. She is also greatly 
esteemed by the Bishop of London, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and other persons eminent for litera- 
ture and piety. 

In the village where she resides, with her 
sisters, a great and pleasing reformation has 
been accomplished by their means. Every 
Sunday evening the children of the Sunday 
Schools, under their immediate patronage, are 
assembled in the school-room, together with 
the farmer’s servants, and such other grown 
persons as choose to attend. In this little 
congregation prayers are offered up, a plain 
discourse read, and hymns sung. Pertinent 
questions are proposed to the adult part of the 
auditory, on the plain truths of Christianity; 
and the whole of this pleasing service is con- 
cluded with a cheerful hymn of praise to the 
God of all these mercies. 











U. S. 
PIANOCO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers, 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territories. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO Go., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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“GOUNTRY HOMES,’ 


Some Farms that are Offered 
| at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPuT 

fae farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

w evel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 8 
| rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite up. 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for #2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is ~ BA. 
| Price only $1700. Apply to , 
GEO, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A SNUG HOME FOR 8500—At Bellingham, 
*h: cottage house, painted ood proces, 3 rooms 
ad n first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy jocation, fine view; 1) acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 


FORTY ACRE FARM-—Only $300 down. 
Esl One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston. 
acres in Ww ; level land, free from 
| stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x36. a. Ouse, shed, 
&c. Good he-lthy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


. AT FRANKLIN, 2% MILES FROM 

il Boston, excellent 7b-acre farm, 14 miles 

: om depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 3) acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 1! 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2. 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth haif the priceasked, Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Petighetat Village Residence, 
25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, paint 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
rtico, wash-room with set boilers etc; barn clap- 
oarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
—. Apply to Geo. H. Cuapin’ 24 Tremont Row 
ton. 








On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

fib stock TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO 

LIBRARY, etc. One mile from depot an 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, b 
feet long, painted; carriage house; age : 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, =" din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 vol , and hundreds of ar 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full iculars of Gero, H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 








Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 








depot, on the Eastern lroad ; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
pe acres of excellent jand, level, well div ; 
cuts tons of ae will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
qemaeitng trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, heated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; - ard. 
ed and painted cupola; with Sightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, a E, ery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very Se my Pu located, 4 miles from Ham 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on ver ou terms of 

ayments. Full particulars of Gzo. H. CHAPIN, 4 


I 


Estate at Framingbam— Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
roved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 

here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black- 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 

ach trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble mat- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with = 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll ¢ nf 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded b noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,00, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars 

Gero. H. CHAPIN. 


fs; Comme FALLS— Within j mile of the 
















remont Row, Boston. 





Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapid] 
wing d wood. The balance is well divide’, 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; 4 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of English hay, by machine; keep? 
25 head of cattle through the year, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
erchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, 1aré 
jet ane p | house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
petetes rab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xid; ey 
Samaty located on high land, commanding & “~ 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The one 
pe road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
he well-known Appleton and Francis Dane eer 
are quite near. Th 3 farm is very valuable, 1 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 ca” 
balance a year at six per cent. Apply on 
premises to the Owner, or to Geo. H. CHaPiy. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxbor® 


fhe i neyypnn gs R. R., 82 ate a 
oston, a goo: story house, 
MUM blinded; stable dasa, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, ost 
make a good carpenter shop and a & carpen 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, Lp ag 
stones ; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and oh 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly iD 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir . 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance nr 
ear; Owner must sell but does not need the mo oral 
oxboro is a flourishing town, employing sev", 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN; 
ont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of CoUt- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


From Five Hundred to One Thousand 
Estates to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at out 
Boston Office. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN: 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON: 





29— Up one flight. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CUBTIS. 


The occupant of the “Easy Chair” of Har- 
per’s Magazine is well known, by name at least, 
toour readers. Whether asa light but thought- 
ful essayist, asa political journalist, or on the 
platform of the lecturer, Mr. Curtis has at- 
tained exceptional distinction, though he is, 


perhaps, most widely known as “The Easy 


Chair.” 
Mr. Curtis was born in Providence, a 


on the 24th of February, 1824, and is now 


fully trained ata private school at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., his natural tastes leading him to 
the study of literature and the modern lan- 
guages. In 1842, when he was about eighteen 
years old, he went with his eldest brother to 
join the fraternity of remarkable men and 
women who tried the experiment of founding 
a little Utopia of their own at Brook Farm, 
afterwards celebrated by Hawthorne in the 
“Blithedale Romance."’ Here he remained 
about eighteen months, in the society of Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, and other 
leading minds of the New England of that day, 
whose personality must have made a strong 
impression upon his own tastes and habits of 
thought. Apparently he found rural pursuits, 
for a time, less distasteful than did Hawthorne, 
who has recorded with quaint humor his aver- 
sion to milking cows and digging potatoes; 
for. after leaving Brook Farm, he went to 
live with a farmer at Concord, Mass., and 
performed his allotted share cf farm labor 
with industrious regularity. Afterward, he 
and his brother cultivated a small farm by 
themselves, with what success we do not know. 

But, like other members of the Brook Farm 
community, Mr. Curtis at length grew weary 
of amateur farming, and again turned his at- 
tention to more elegant and congenial pur- 
suits. In 1846 hewentabroad. After spend- 
ing nearly a year in Italy, he passed a few 
months in study at the University of Berlin, 
and then extended his wanderings into Egypt 
and Syria. This included a trip up the Nile 
in the delightful old fashion now vanishing 
before the introduction of steamboats and 
railroads. The fruits of these wanderings 
were those charming books of travel, the 
“Nile Notes of a Howadji’’ and ‘““The How- 
adji in Syria.” Mr. Curtis did not travel in 
search of useful irformation, and the reader 
who looks for it in these books will be disap- 
pointed. He will find there neither ‘“‘facts’’ 
nor “‘figures,”” in the Gradgrind sense; but 
the very spirit of the East pervades every 
page. The impressions caught from the mighty 
architecture that, as firm and nearly as old as 
the eternal hills, rises on the banks of the sa- 
cred river which ‘flows through old hushed 
Egypt and its sands,’’ from the strange, weird 
people and their customs, are reproduced in 
these books with a fidelity which overcomes 
the reader as with enchantment, and trans- 
ports him to the very scenes traversed by the 
wanderer. If one would thoroughly enjoy 
the East without making a journey thither, 
he should read these delightful books. 

Mr. Curtis remained abroad about four 
years. On his return to this country, he 
was engaged, for awhile, on the staff of the 
New York Tribune, and wrote for that paper 
a series of brilliant letters from Newport and 
other fashionable watering-places of the pe- 
riod. These letters, overflowing with grace- 
ful humor, delicate satire and fine descrip- 
tion, were afterward gathered into a volume, 
under the title of ‘‘Lotus Eating.” 

In the autumn of 1852 Putnam's Monthly was 
started, and Mr. Curtis was one of its first ed- 
itors and writers. His contribuiions to its 
pages included a series of brilliant papers on 
“Our Best Society,’ afterward published 
under the title of ‘“The Potiphar Papers,”’ in 
which the ridiculous side of our fashionable 
Society was satirized with a wit and humor 
which are as pertinent now as they were twen- 
ty years ago. When the Monthly was sold to 
Dix, Edwards & Co., Mr. Curtis was a silent 
partner in the firm; and when it subsequently 
became embarrassed, in the spring of 1857, he 
assumed, with Mr. Miller, who printed the 
magazine, all its assets and liabilities, in the 
hope of securing the creditors against loss. 
In this he was unsuccessful. The Monthly 
soon went down, and carried with it the whole 
of his private fortune. 

Some years previous to this failure, Mr. 
Curtis had connected himself with Harper's 
Magazine. In the winter of 1853 he succeeded 
Mr. Donald G. Mitchell as the occupant of the 
‘*Editor’s Easy Chair,’’ a position which al- 
lowed and called forth the display of a men- 
tal versatility rarely equaled in literature. 
Every month, for twenty years, the reader 
has turned to this department of the magazine 
with expectation never doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The whole range of periodical litera- 
ture contains no other instance of a series of 
articles so varied, so brilliant, so well sustain- 
ed as this. The nearest approach to it, in re- 
spect to duration, is the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosianz”’ 
of Christopher North, which ran through 
thirteen years. Inthe “Easy Chair’? Mr. Cur- 
tis has treated the topics of the time—rarely, 
however, touching on those of a political na- 
ture—with a grace and ease of manner pecu- 
liarly his own. A selection from these papers 
would make ore of the most delightful vol- 
umes of essays in the English language. 

When Harper's Weekly was established, in 


1 1857, Mr. Curtis became a constant contribu- 
tor to its columns, and on the retirement of 
Mr. John Bonner from the position of its edi- 
tor, in 1863, he assumed control of the editorial 

| page. From that time, until a few months 
ago, when ill-health compelled a temporary 
abandonment of literary labor, Mr. Curtis was 

| the principal editorial writer in the Weebly, 

; and gave direction and tone to its political 

| course. Whatever may be thought of his 

| opinions on party questions, men of all shades 


nity, fairness and ability with which his views 


represents an opponent, and is always ready 
to correct an error into which he may have 
fallen. His editorial labors during the last 
political campaign, contributed largely to the 
success of the Republican party. 

In addition to the ‘‘Easy Chair’ and the po- 
litical editorials in the Weekly, Mr. Curtis is 
the author of the charming series of papers in 
Harper's Bazar, entitled ‘Manners Upon the 
Road,”’ in which, under the signature of ‘‘An 
Old Bachelor,” he treats principally social 
topics of current interest. These articles 
were commenced in the first number of the 
Bazar, in January, 1868, and were continued 
weekly until he was obliged, as stated above, 
temporarily to lay aside his pen. They ex- 
hibit the same traits of versatile thought, graces 
of style and refined culture, which charac- 
terize the ‘Easy Cbair.’’ 

It may not be known to many of our read- 
ers that Mr. Curtis was at one time a writer 
of very graceful and polished verse. In the 
summer of 1853 he delivered an excellent 
poem before the University of Rochester, at 
its annual commencement, and also one the 
following year at Brown University. Almost 
all young Americans of culture and taste take 
to writing poetry, but not all have the good 
sense to leave off when the serious business 
of life begins. Mr. Curtis early discovered 
that he could do something better than make 
verses. We mention this episode of his liter- 
ary career for the benefit of young men who 
fancy themselves born to write poetry. Let 
them follow a praiseworthy example! 

The only books, besides those already men- 
tioned, published by Mr. Curtis are ‘‘Prue and 
I,” a very pleasant volume made up from pa- 
pers which originally appeared in the pages of 
Putnam’s Monthly, and ‘*Trumps,”’ which was 
first printed as a serial in Harper's Weekly. 
Neither of these attained the popularity 
achieved by his works of travel. ‘‘Trumps”’ 
abounds in felicitous sketches of character, 
and in fine delineations of certain phases of so- 
cial and political life; but the story failed to 
take hold of public interest. It is, indeed, 
rather the ground-work of a novel than a fin- 
ished and well-rounded work of art. 

Mr. Curtis early threw himself with ardor 
into the arena of national politics. During 
the animated campaign of 1856 he wasa warm 
advocate of the election of Mr. John C. Fre- 
mont,-in whose behalf he ‘‘took the stump,”’ 
and made some of the most effective speeches 
of the canvass on the Republican side. With 
equal zeal he supported the first and second 
election of Abraham Lincoln and of President 
Grant. He is not, however, a politician in the 
generally-accepted meaning of the work, hav- 
ing never sought nor cared for office. When 
the Civil Service Commission was organized, 
he accepted, at the President’s solicitation, the 
position of Chairman of the Commission, sole- 
ly with the hope of promoting the success of a 
needed and useful reform. Thoroughly in 
earnest himself, he seems to have relied too 
strongly on the sincerity of politicians, who 
supported the movement more because it was 
demanded by the people than because they 
deemed it either desirable or practicable. 
When he discovered that party exigencies 
were allowed to interfere with the working of 
the commission, he resigned the chairmanship, 
and stated the reasons which induced him to 
take this step in a brief letter, which at once 
attested the sincerity of his motives, and 
awakened general regret that his sense of 
duty would permit him to hold the position 
no longer. It is one of the disadvantages of 
American politics that men like Mr. Curtis 
are crowded out of official station to make 
room for those who are politicians only. His 
advanced views on many questions of political 
and social reform are wellknown. He was in 
favor of negro suffrage long before it became 
a tenet of the Republican confession of faith, 
and Woman Suffrage found in him an early 
and warm advocate. He has always contend- 
ed for the largest political and religious lib- 
erty, believing that the safety and prosperity 
of the country lie in the diffusion of intelli- 
gence and education among the masses. 
Hence he has always been a strong advocate 
of free schools, and has opposed every attempt 
to fetter them with sectarian restrictions. 

We have alluded to Mr. Curtis’s popularity 
as a lyceum lecturer. In another species of 
oratory he is no less felicitous—that of the 
dinner-table. Few men, even among good 
and ready speakers, are able to make an ac- 
ceptable after-dinner speech. To know just 
what to say, and how long to speak at such a 
time, is indeed arare gift; but Mr. Curtis has 
it to perfection. His manner is so easy, his 
style so unstudied and conversational, that 
the listener might fancy it the easiest thing 
in the world to “‘get on his legs,” as the Eng- 





| of politi : n : opel 
j itical faith agree in commending the dig- 
about forty-nine years of age. He was care- | "I g g g 


are expressed. He never intentionally mis- | 





[lish say, and talk off for five minutes in! 


the same way; but the attempt is not unlikely 
to end in an ignominious break-down. The 
writer remembers seeing a Well-known mem- 
ber of Congress, whose eloquence in the House 
and on the stump was noted, utterly fail 
when called upon at a dinner to reply to a 
toast. He stammered through two or three 
sentences, lost control of his thoughts, hesi 
tated, and sat down covered with confusion. 
“If I'd only known this morning | was going 
to be called up,’’ he said to his neighbor at 
the table, “I could have spoken an hour.” 
It was fortunate for the guests, perhaps, that 
| he had not been notified. 

During the winter months Mr. Curtis re- 
| sides at New Brighton, Staten Island, and 
| much of his journalistic work is done at home. 
| He generally, however, visits the Harpers’ 
establishment fora few hours every day, and, 
when there, writes at a desk in the compos- 
ing-room, where he is not liable to interruption 
from callers. He writes, as he speaks, with 
great fluency, and his manuscript is nearly 
free from erasures and alterations. His sum- 
mers are passed at Ashfield, Mass.—Appleton’s 


Journal. 
-_———_ 


NO COMPLAINT TO MAKE. 


“T have passed through various experiences, 
but not one too many: not one that when I 
come to see it from the other side, in the light 
of God’s countenance, I shall feel that I could 
have left out. I do not complain of any bur- 
dens or any crosses. Between my soul and 
my Saviour I have a most perfect path. My 
trust is in Christ Jesus with an implicitness, 
and an utter and absolute rest, for which there 
are no words. I see in such a sense the medi- 
atorial work of Christ; I see such a power in 
the revelation of God’s nature as over against 
the infirmities and weaknesses and sinfulness 
of my own nature, that I seem to be caught up 
in the great flood of God's love, and to float 
on it asa ship floats on the Atlantic Ocean; 
and the storms that trouble at the same time 
propel, and sweep the bark the sooner across 
the sea, so that come what may, life or death, 
or whatever else, my hold upon God is incon- 
testable. My comfort in God is unquestiona- 
ble. My joy in God is continual.—H. W. 
Beecher, Lecture Room Talk, July 3d, 1874.” 


WOMEN IN THE GRANGE. 

The granges are making great headway in 
Virginia, and it gives us pleasure to record 
the fact, for we deem it to be the forerunner 
of prosperity to the farmers of our State. We 
do not look upon this move as in any way op- 
posed to the great interest of Virginia, but 
believe that to our farmers, who are intelligent 
men, it will prove a protection against monop- 
oly and extortion, and at the same time be of 
great service in the interchange of ideas and 
practical experience, thus doing more in a 
year to advance the interest of agriculture 
than could otherwise be accomplished in ten. 

As a social club, the grange presents the 
very best possible form that can be found, for 
there is the hallowed influence of women, and 
wherever Woman is, her benign influence tends 
to elevate and advance man’s moral character, 
In other societies, where women are excluded, 
we may find pleasure, profit and enjoyment, 
but here we find elevation for our morals and 
manners, as well as protection for our pros- 
perity and the advancement of husbands. We 
were doubtful at first of the propriety of ad- 
mitting ladies to the granges, but after mature 
deliberation, have concluded that as many of 
our ladies are interested in farming pursuits— 
in fact, we can point to instances where ladies 
are excellent and most successful farmers. In 
many branches of the farm the hand of women 
is indispensible. Then if the grange is to 
benefit the farmer, why should women be ex- 
cluded ? is the natural question that arises. 
If her husband, father, brother and friend is 
to be benefited by going into the grange, why 
exclude her who is to be much interested in all 
that concerns their welfare? Her quick wit 
can often solve problems that men cannot eas- 
ily see into; hence her necessity in the grange, 
and above all, her moral influence sanctifies 
the grange, and makes it as sacred as the 
hearthstone or the altar.— Virginia Fireside. 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The question of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i 
one of such vital im- 
portance, in a sanita- 
ry as wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
mo one can ‘ord to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as wil} ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Irou Fur- 
maces are subjected 
to in the ceontiuual 
leakage ot poisonous 
gas avd dust. 












The —_ advantages in the form of construction 
as inven by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphilet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass. 
30—15t 
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States. 


Stone, 
attend the same school. 
the second story, where there is sunshine all day. 


Universities for three successive years, 


of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of 
Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 





SCIENTIFIC, 


MILITARY 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classica 
to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Science, to the President of the Inatitute of Tech- 
nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General of the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
of Boston; and for special information on the teaching of girls, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs, Lucy 


The admission of either sex from three to twenty years of age, enables all the children of a family to 


The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved for girls; and they will occupy the southeast room on 


Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


All of the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 
Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obtained at the office 


whom will be at the Boston University, No, 20 Beacon 


OPrENS SEFYrT. 14. 32— 











Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 








Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 

alcomania. 

French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. ‘ 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discover of the Age. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 


Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The ple of the United States have been hum- 
begged wi th all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present’a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent fy vee I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease disappeared. 
Feeling cunfident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. e de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and _com- 
menced ating them up for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first. backward in 
presenting either “ne or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bii- 
ters is eo they age oy in cleansing the tu‘gid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the sy stem 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the grod old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Ceiomel and other 
Poney. of the a: kingdom were pap . 

n a pastages of t y, casi 
out Gao, take away all sirxness and build up the 
system with pure blood; tience they must reach all 
Goonaes by purification and nourlshment. 

No nm can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory wpon victory they have gained over 
disease and des%h in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are we oy. effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
d¢rful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strergthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart D) 

Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a 

t h and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early life, and to delicate fema!es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other r dies in exist 

G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER'S ROOT BITTERS. and gocept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reac rset | 














$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. \ 


| GONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. EF. D. Srean.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 

acknowledge the great benefit I have ved from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, | was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Se#ar for his medicine. My bleeding was net 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. m that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health id rye I 
can work as long asthebestof men. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty y 
for I have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS. 





Keene, N. H., Dee. 8, 1878. 
Dr. Srean:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been vet 
unctual in ing the medicine. I think I sho 
ave been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
g0 up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A, BAKER. 
Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mes 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the =e. 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on yay 
ORLANDO HORTON. 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. 8eeAn.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
iven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am nappy in 
the thought that I can do egoting towards publishing 
your name to the world, To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWA N. 


Dn. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Baev- 
a Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 
Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the — ¥ 
rs. Me 4 Appleton Street. 
Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 
Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofchar“e, Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 2A 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


59 Biackstone 8t., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
and NORCROSS’ 

New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 

rinciples of Hot Air Apparatus. They have 
| es roughly tested, ond prove to be 
GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have ured them, recommend them in pref- 
erence LM Fg kan Rs free from — 
gases an ave anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We h Sprague’s Aute- 
matic Heat Regulator to either furhace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regutator : 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet de } 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures an even and healthy tem 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 








and asters. 
5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics. 


6th. Guarantees a security against fire from ever 


heating. . 
7th. oes its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 
8th. Is furnished 1 ata lower price than other relia- 








ble regulators of heat. 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. epiuene 


pre pre ennnr  TS ACSS SGI =< TEELY 
THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents, Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 
USTIN. JACKSON &Co. 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
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Woman's Fournal. 
Poston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 26, 1874. 


Notice : 
Subacribers who are in arreare for the WomMAN's | 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in thelr 
sulmcriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt 


wr will fir i the date at which his 
rea on bis paper When he pays his 
changed date of the paper 


EaAcnh suleecr 
Gulmeription ex] 
aunual sulmeription, the 
will be hie receipt r 

Notice. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Dee Moines, | 
have copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman & JOURNAL for sale 


° 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- | 
eox & Gible Sewing machine of which the market | 
price is 860. 

> P j 

We call «pecial attention to our new premiam of @ | 
sixty-dollar «wing machine (Wilcox & Gibbe) to anv | 
ene who will send ux forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 
each } 





Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


will hold its sixth ANNUAL Mrerine forthe election | 
ef officers and the transaction of business, in De- 
TRorr, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 and i, 


teports 


| 


at the Opera House, commencing at lO A.M, 
of auxiliary State Socictios during the past year will | 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
Rhode 


Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Lidiana, Ibli- 
pois, Missouri, Michigan. lowa, Kansas, California, 
Ausiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their reapective localities. 
The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident. To-day our government is 
Republican only in nuine. In every town, in every 
wari we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
dans through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 
nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 
of our voters and are ratitied at the polls by less than 
epe-fourth of our adult citizens. A real political re- 
fori must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 


wiotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 


i evening, October 12. 





ignorance, and sellishness, The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions, 
In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 
@uly salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rig\ts, to our Annual 
Convention! 


thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 


Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 


supremacy of morals in public ant private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 


By order of the Executive Comuinittee. 
JULIA WARD Howe, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 





RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO0- 
CIATION. 


The RHuopE ITLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE Associ- 
ATION will hold its Annual Meeting at Howard Hall, 
Providence, commencicg Wednesday evening, Sept. 
30, and cortinuing through the day Oct. 1. 

Mary F. Eastman, T. W. Higginson, Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, Hon. Robert Pitman and others, are en- 
gaged to be present as speakers, also the Smith #is- 
ters of Glastonbury, Ct., and several others are in- 
vited and expected. 

Last winter our House of Representatives adopted 
a resolution, submitting the question of Woman Suf- 
frage to the people, and we hope to make farther 
progress in our Legislature this year. This Conven- 
tion is, therefore, a very important one; and we in- 
vite any of our friends in New England to attend 
and participate in our proceedings, assuring them 
of our warmest hospitality. 

8. E. H. Dove, Ch’m. Ex. Com, 

ANKA C. GARLIN, Sec’y. 





THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The State and local Societies auxiliary to 
the AmericAN Woman SurrraGe Associa- 
TION, with their accugtomed promptness, are 
preparing to send delegates to the Annual 
Meeting, which will be held in Detroit on the 
13th and Mth of October, in order to make 
this annual meeting an assured success, as 
each previous annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion has been. 

One of the pleasantest, as well as one of 
thé most valuable features of our last meeting, 
was the report which each State Society made 
of its own work, and method of work. 
We-hope.this will be done again this year. 

In the appointment of delegates, each State 
Society: should see to it that some one of its 
delegates is prepared to report the present 
condition of the cause in that State, and the 
work that has been done by it during the 
past year. 

Arrangements have been made for delegates 
and members to meet at the Biddle House in 
Detroit, where réduced rates have been se- 
cured, Friends in Detroit are co-operating 
with us, and send us the following’ notice of 
the formation of a 

COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION. 


Ata meeting of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of Detroit, held in the reading-room 


Young Men's Hall, Monday evening 
the Zlet inst... the following Committee were 

ppointed to receive the delegates attending 
the Annual Meeting American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to be held in Detroit, Mich., 
the 13th and l4th of October next 

W. N. Hudson, 152 Larned Street East 

Rev. Thomas Stalker, 415 Sixth Street 

Rev. John Russell, 1% Spruce Street 

Adam Elder, 87 Second Street. 


of the 


J. UH. Farwell, 28 West Park Place 
Mre. E. A. Leggett, 16% Elizabeth Street 
East. 


Mrs. Richard Hawley, 479 Jefferson Ave 
Mrs. Geo. H. Penniman, 17 Croghan Street. 
Mrs. L. B. Hosmer. 

Mrs. E. G. Booth, cor. Woodward Ave. and 
Henry Street 

W. N. Hupsows, President. 
Geo. M. Taner, Sec. Pro tem. 

Detroit, Mich. S« pt. 22, 1874. 

There is every promise of a good meeting. 
Let the members and friends of the American 
Society then come together, prepared to do 
their best to aid our common cause, which 
in Michigan takes the front rank, in the possi- 
bility and hope of victory this fall. cB 


THE ANNUAL MEETING AT DETROIT. 


Delegates and members of the American 


| Woman Suffrage Association are requested 


to make their headquarters at the Bippie 
House, where reduced rates are secured, and 
where other arrangements will be perfected. 

The Executive Committee will hold a busi- 
ness meeting at the Biddle House on Monday 
A full attendance is 
important. 

Among the speakers expected, in addition to 


| many eminent friends in Michigan, are Mrs. 


Julia Ward Howe, Hon. John Whitehead 
Mary A. Livermore, Gen. A. ©, Voris, Abba 
G. Woolson, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
Hon. J.B. Bradwell, Mary F. Eastman, Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, D. D., Margaret W. Campbell 
Martha C. Callanan, Margaret V. Longley, 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Elizabeth K.Church- 
ill, Mary F. ‘Thomas, M. D., and others whose 
names willbe announced next week. 


—_—<——_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH 


The following kindly and appreciative ac- 
count of the ‘Basket Picnic” given by the la- 
dies of the Woman Suffrage Club of Haver- 
hill, Mass., to their friends in Massachusetts 
and Maine, is taken from special despatches 
to the Boston Daily Globe and Portland Tran- 
serept. 

Ovp Orcuarp Beacu, Mp., | 
‘Tuesday, Sept. 22. § 

The forenoon trains from Boston and from 
points nearer here, brought large excursion 
parties to participate in the convention and 
‘basket picnic” of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage. The details of the affair were mainly 
under the personal supervision of Mrs. Debo- 
rah Drury of Haverhill, Mass., who succeeded 
in enlisting the aid and co-operation of many 
of the prominent leaders of the cause in Mas- 
sachusetts and other New England States. 
After the close of the dinner or picnic, the 
meeting was called to order, and Mr. A. J. 
Hoyt, editor of the Haverhill Bulletin, was 
chosen to preside. Mr. Hoyt made a short and 
pleasant speech, and closed by introducing the 
Misses Kate Agnes and Fannie E. Strickland 
of Chelsea, who sang Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic’’in a most pleas- 
ing manner, the audience joining, with fine ef- 
fect, in the chorus. Miss Eastman of Tewks- 
bury, Mass., was then introduced, and spoke 
for about half an hour on the general question 
of Woman Suffrage, with especial reference to 
property laws, and laws governing the educa- 
tional question in various States. She com- 
pared the action of Michigan in opening the 
doors of Ann Arbor University to women, with 
the failure of Massachusetts to do likewise in 
the case of Harvard University, and congrat- 
ulated Michigan on being in advance of the 
Commonwealth which prides itseif on being 
the leader in all that pertains to national and 
social progress.” 

Lucy Stone followed with a powerful and 
effective address. She drew a graphic picture 
of a nation which would so soon round out the 
full years of the first century of its existence 
with centennial celebration and thanksgiving, 
still doing injustice to one-half its population 
by withholding the ballot from woman. She 
adjured the men and women of Maine to so 
act that ‘“‘‘when another hundred years shall 
have rolled away, no similar record of weak- 
ness and of crime shall mar the honor or sully 
the fame of the American nation.’? Mr. M. 
Almy Aldrich of Boston made a brief address, 
prophesying a brighter future for the cause of 
reforra than Mrs. Stone had expressed herself 
as looking forward to; he closed with a defense 
of Woman Suffrage against the assaults of 
those who accuse all reformers of a design to 
overturn sociat and democratic purity, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Since we last met, the blighting influence 





of the foulest calumny that ever the incarnate 
fiends of hell concocted, has been thrown 
upon the fair names of persons engaged in this 
reform. All the vileness and villauy of that foul 
tale have been made by the enemies of truth 
and reform to reflect discredit upon those who 
are earnestly endeavoring to raise the stan- 
dard of right and morality. When the biank 
cartridges of ridicule from the enemies of re- 
form fell harmless upon the advancing forces 
of progress; when the poisoned arrow of sar- 
casm was turned back with deadly effect 
upon those who hurled it upon us: when the 
solid shot and shell of argument, the grape 
and canister of reason fell harmless from the 
granite walls of our fortress or buried them- 
selves amid a cloud of dust in the earth, then 
the forces of calumny, the sappers and miners 
of the army of ignorance and prejudice, scught 
to undermine the stronghold and to hurl to 
lasting oblivionand defeat, not only the disci- 
ples of progress and reform, but all that is 
dear and holy in human rights, all that is pure 
in human life. But their defeat is certain. 
Thank God, that upon the fair names of the 
leaders of the great reform of Womans Suf- 
frage in New England comes no shadow of 
moral reproach. <As on the helmet of the Eas- 
tern prince sat the beaatiful white dove,the em- 
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blem of purity, and guided the prince to 
conquest and victory, so must it be that real 
success for our reform movement shall be ob- 
tained only as purity of life and character go 
hand in hand with constant labor and unre- 
mitting effort. Without a devotion to the 
great principles of right, without purity of 
life and purpose, as Judge Thomas eloquently 
said in refereuce to another subject, ‘All seem- 
ing victory is real defeat, all seeming success 
is real failure and all apparent wealth is real 
poverty and nakedness.” 

H. B. Blackwell spoke forcibly on the in- 
justice of laws and customs which compel 
women to occupy a lower position than men. 
He prophesied that, as freedom had come to 
the nation, as the ballot had been placed in 
the hands of the poor men, and as the negro 
had been freed and enfranchised, so would 
woman yet occupy the place for which God 
intended her, on a level, in the eye of the law, 
with man. He was occasionally interrupted 
by some one in the audience, but met his Ques- 
tioner with such ready apswers that he was 


greeted with the applause of the audience, and | 


the person who interrupted him was silenced. 

Miss Kate Agnes Strickland followed with 
a finely rendered reading, ‘‘Curfew must not 
toll to-night,” and then a Shaker Elder, name 
not learned, and Mr. Peirce spoke. The Sha- 
ker spoke of the good effects of dual govern- 
ment in their community. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. Drury 
for her successful efforts in bringing about the 
meeting, and the proprietors of the grove 
were thanked for their kind attentions. ‘The 
meeting throughout was harmonious, and it 
was universally conceded that no more pleas- 
ant arrangement for “closing the season” at 
the Beach could have been suggested. The 
singing of the Misses Strickland, which was 
interspersed with the addresses, was one of the 
most pleasing features of the day’s entertain- 
ment 





MR. TILTON’S STATEMENT. 


Mr. ‘iilton’s last elaborate effort to prove 
the guilt of his wife and Mr. Beecher, is now 
before the public. From the time and pains 
bestowed in its preparation, it is doubtless in- 
tended to be a complete statement of the case, 
The 


question now to be settled is this—does it, or 


and it claims to bea conclusive one. 


does it not establish the guilt of the accused 
parties ? 

Viewed as a mere question of rhetoric the 
statement is adroit, brilliant and impressive; 
but it is also hollow, heartless and unscrupu- 


lous. ‘The force of its yehement assertion is 





—_——— 





the suffering I have caused you, and will cause 
those I love in the future. if the spirit of for- 
giveness does not exorcise the spirit of hate. 
And add to this the revelation you have made 
of your fallen condition, witness of which I 
am daily! This it is that breaks my heart. 


| How can I but “linger at my praying” at the 





seriously weakened by an egotism which seems , 


peculiarly out of place at so solemn a moment. 
The side lights thrown upon the affair are of 
considerable value, but they are not always 
favorable to Mr. Tilton. For instarice: he 
unintentionally strengthens his wife’s charge 
of his criminalintimacy with his housekeeper, 
Miss Dennis, by quoting a letter from her, in 
which she says: 

“Take the advice of a true friend. As you 
have waited so long, don’t rush into the papers 
about this horrible Woodhull story. If you 
deny it and put Mrs. Woodhull down, then 
Mrs. Morse willrise up. She tells these same 
tales herself, and then quotes you as the au- 
thor of them. This is the reward you get for 
defending Lib so manfully. The more you 
try to do, the more her mother will undo.”’ 

What sort of a housekeeper is she who 
dares thus to slur an absent wife to her hus- 
band, and to censure him for defending his 
wife’s good name ? 

Again, how can we believe a man 
makes statements like the following: 

In general, I say that I have never enter- 
tained loose notions of marriage. My notions 
of marriage are those which are common 
throughout Christendom. But I rejoice to 
say that my notions of divorce are at variance 
with the laws of my own State, and are ex- 
pressed in the statutes of Wisconsin. I have 
strenuously urged the abrogation of the New 
York code of divorce (which is for one cause 
alone) and have asked for the substitution of 
the more liberal legislation of New England 
and the West. 

The printed columns of the /ndependent and 
Golden Age contain evidence of Mr. Tilton’s 
position that the State has no right to legislate 
concerning marriage, or to coerce the inclina- 
tions of individuals. In his writings and lec- 
tures he has expressly maintained that ‘when 
love ceases, marriage should cease.”? Such is 
not the law of New England, nor of Wisconsin, 
nor of any State in Christendom. 

Upon the main question, the only additional 
testimony of much value is contained in the 
letters from Mrs. Tilton to her husband, which 
are submitted as evidence of her guilt. But 
these letters not only do not prove it, they are 
totally irreconcilable with the theory of her 
criminality. As Mr. Tilton well says, these 
letters, written unguardedly and in the strictest 
confidence, are of greater value than any pre- 
meditated testimony can be, and we therefore 
ask the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing extracts: 

Oh, Theodore, Theodore! what shall I say 
to you? My tongue and pen are dumb and 
powerless, but I must force my aching heart 
to protest against your cruelty. I do not will- 
ingly chide. I suffer most when I discover 
to you my feelings. Do you not know that 
you ere fulfilling your threat—that “I shall 
no longer be considered the saint 2’? My life 
is before you. I have aspired to nothing save 
to do, through manifold infirmities, my best, 
and that not for human praise, but for the 
grateful love I feel towards Jesus Christ, my 
WO: sees 

Do not think or say any more that my ill- 
health is on account of my sin and its discov- 
ery. Itis not true, indeed. My sins and my 
life’s record I have carried to my Saviour, and 
his delicacy and tenderness towards me pass- 
eth even a mother’s love or ‘‘the love of wo- 
man.”’ I rest in him, I trust in him, and, 
though the way is darker than death, I do 
hear “the still small voice’? which brings to 
me a peace life’s experience has never before 


who 





brought me. No, my prostration is owing to 





thought of you? Oh, do avoid all stimulat- 
ing drinks, my darling. I know many a heart- 
ache would have been saved, only you knew 
not what or how the cruel word was said! I 
have failed in my duty to you from lack of 
courage to speak of these things. Allow me 


to advise with you now, my dearly beloved, | 
for surely I am your best friend, and for the | 


sake of our precious born and unborn I tell 
you that since I have been conscious of wrong- 
ing you, I needed only to know that; and 
always in everything I utterly forsake the 
wrong, repent before God alone, and strive to 
bring forth fruit worthy of repentance. 

Will you, for the added reason of your 
soul’s sake, do the same ? 

And again: 

‘*Turopore:—I have had one of my selfish 
days. They are rare indeed. But your note 
in the Fagle of last night was so heartless. I 
did not hear it when you read it—only realized 
it on seeing it in print. You should have 
sheltered me (a noble man would) all the more 
because the truth. Innocence demanded noth- 
ing from you. To you | owe this great in- 
justice of exposure, such as has never before 
befallena woman. Blow after blow, ceaseless 
and unrelenting, these three years! ©O cruel 
spirit, born of the devil of anger and revenge! 
You know what lam. Yet now that exposure 
has come, my whole nature revolts to join 
with you or standing with you.” 

Well may Mr. Tilton exclaim, ‘‘What a let- 
ter!’’—from which to infer that its writer was 
an adulteress. These letters were written 
after the adultery is alleged to have taken 
place. They show conclusively that Mrs. 
Tilton was still ardently in love with her hus- 
band. Buta woman who is ardently in love 
with her husband was never known tocommit 
adultery. Would a woman who had pleaded 
guilty of thatcrime, express herself thus to her 


husband? Could she say ‘‘My life is before you. | 


I have aspired to nothing save to do, through 
manifold infirmities my best, and that not 
for human praise, but for the grateful love I 
feel towards Jesus Christ my God.” Could she 
say, ‘‘Allow me now to advise you, my dearly 
beloved, for surely lam your best friend; and 
for the sake of our born and unborn, I tell you 
that since I have been conscious of wronging 
you I needed only to know that, and always 
in everything I utterly forsake the wrong, 
repent before God alone, and strive to bring 
forth fruit worthy of repentance. Will you 
do the same ?”’ These are not the letters of a 
guilty woman. 

Mrs. Tilton speaks, indeed, of ‘‘wronging’’ 
her husband and of her ‘‘sin,’’ but the nature 
of that sin and wrong is clearly stated in her 
letter to Mrs. 

I am relieved, though profoundly ashamed 
that I should judge and injure T., as I did; 
Yet in certain states of mind there are roused 
in me demons, which fill me with horror that 
they exist. Surely with so bad a heart as 
mine I cannot judge him! I sincerely hope he 
has had his last blow from me. 

The keys to this strange tragedy seem to 
be 

1. Mr. Tilton’s free-love opinions and asso- 
ciations, which cost him his position, alienated 
him from his wife, and at last tempted him to 
blast her reputation, for the purpose of crush- 
ing Mr. Beecher, whom he regarded as the 
author of his ruin; and 

2. The clinging, persistent love of Mrs. Til- 
ton for her husband, which led her, in her de- 
spair, to make a confession of something, we 
know not what—which these men say they 
have destroyed—these men, who have destroy- 
ed nothing else! 

3. The profound sympathy and regard of Mr. 
Beecher for both Mr. and Mrs. Tilton, whose 
happiness he blamed himself for having unin- 
tentionally destroyed, and whose reputation 
as well as his own, he desired to shield. 


Here is a wife, who is devotedly attached 
to her husband, who believes that he ioves 
another woman, and who struggles desperately 
against her own growing conviction of his base- 
ness. She is by turns unable to resist and un- 
willing to accept the evidence of his crimi- 
nality; above all, she cannot bear to believe 
that he has ceased to love her. She has done 
everything to pacify and aid him, but in vain. 
In her doubt and despair she censures him 
bitterly, and then, hoping against hope, she 
blames herself as a sinner for having done so. 

In this sad revelation of the inner life of 
the woman he has outraged and driven from 
her home, Mr. Tilton has recorded his own 
condemnation, and has given us a satisfactory 
refutal of his own infamous charge against his 
wife and his benefactor. i. B. B. 





—- 


MRS. HANAFORD’S CHURCH. 


The cause of Woman’s emancipation has 
recently received fresh impulse from an un- 
expected quarter. Ina city still retaining, to 
a certain degree, the phlegmatic character be- 
queathed it by its original Dutch settlers, it is 
a significant fact that one of the most popu- 
lar preachers is a woman. 

In the spring of the present year the Rey. 
Phebe A. Hanaford entered upon her duties 
as pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Jersey City. Her fame had preceded her and 
on her arrival a hearty welcome was tendered 
her. Yet it was confidently predicted by 
many of the local wiseacres, that when ‘the 
novelty of the affair had worn off,’ people 
would cease to attend in such throngs, and 
that ultimately her congregation would be 
reduced to a mere handful, an argument which 
has received its best refutation by the logic 
of events. The end of six months finds her 
congregation not only greatly increased, but, , 


!what is more important, still greatly in 
' creasing. 
After the dreary drivel that is too often in. 
flicted on the unoffending heads of a congre- 
| gation, the relief one experiences in listening 
to the fresh, earnest utterances of this great 
woman preacher may be readily understood. 
A true Christian and a true woman, her gen- 
erous love of humanity at once dispels the 
| sneer of bigotry and prejudice. We know of 
a certain individual who declined to listen to 
one of Wendell Phillips’ political speeches, 
| on account of that orator’s peculiar faculty 
of convincing his hearers, even against their 
| own will. It is a somewhat similar feeling 
which prevents many from going to hear Mrs, 
Hanaford preach. A first hearing is a sure 
| precursor of many others. 
Readers of the Woman’s Journat have had 
opportunity to judge of Mrs. Hanaford’s po- 
etical abilities. 


Her prose sermons are in- 
stinct with genuine poetic fire, and in tones 
clear, fervid, and eloquent she states her 
views of life, religion and Christianity, in a 
way not to be mistaken or misunderstood. 

Whether in her successful conflict with the 
irrational creeds of the day she is to afford 
another instance of the triumph of Woman’s 
genius where man’s wit has failed, it is of 
course impossible now to say. But whatever 
| the results, the cause of Woman’s advance- 
| ment is receiving inestimable aid from her la- 
| bors. 

On the 15thof September, 1874, Mrs. Hana- 
ford was formally installed pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Jersey City; on which 
oceasion the following hymn, composed by 
Mrs. Lucie F. Jolinson, of New Haven, was 
sung: 





“As from outer temple gleaming, 
Light and beauty ever flow, 

So with life and wisdom beaming, 
May this inner temple glow 

With truth’s light from lips of Woman, 
Such as angels e’er bestow. 

“While her hands are raised in blessing, 
While in life’s continued prayer, 

Then the Master's love possessing, 
In your strength sustain her there; 

Love each other—pastor, people, 
And the Saviour’s presence share. 

“And, our Father, in Thy pleasure, 
Blessings on her life command; 

‘Keep her, as the choicest treasure 
In the hollow of Thy hand;’ 

Then her words of joy and gladness, 
Monuments of truth shall stand. 

“Words of love so fitly spoken, 
Taught by Inspiration’s lay; 

Bread of life, so kindly broken, 
Guiding in the heavenly way, 

To that ‘home of many mansions,’ 
Home of ‘Immortality.’ ’’ 


Jersey Ciry Hicure. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


At a recent meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
State Convention of Iowa, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted; 

Resolved, That we will give our influence 
to the election of only such Representatives 
to the State Legislature as will cheerfully 
pledge themselves to support the Woman 
Suffrage movement. 

Resolved, That while we believe it to be the 
duty of Woman to exert herself in behalf of 
Temperance in every way open to her, the 
ballot is the only means by which she can 
give effectual help to suppress the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating drinks; and, 
therefore, it is the duty of all consistent Tem- 
perance men and women to work for Woman 
Suffrage. 

Resolved, That we tender our most hearty 
thanks to our recent Legislature for their 
action in submitting the question of Woman 
Suffrage to the voters of the State, and also 
to the party which in their State Convention 
approve of the measure. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Our readers will share our profound regret 
at the decease of David Lee Child, the hue 
band of L. Maria Child, the noted authoress 
and philanthropist, which took place last week 
at their residence in Wayland, Mass. 

Mr. Child was well-known during the stormy 
Anti-slavery conflict as editor of the Anti 
slavery Standard, but of late years, has lived 
in retirement. He graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in the class of 1817, with Caleb Cushing, 
George Bancroft, Samuel J. May and other 
prominent men. Early in life he was sub- 
master of the Boston Latin School, Prof. Ben- 
jamin A. Gould being his associate. 

It is only a fortnight since we published 4 
short description of the beautiful home of 
these true friends of Humanity,,. little dream- 
ing that it would so soon be made desolate. 
May the Heavenly Father, in whose vineyard 
Mr. and Mrs. Child have worked so long and 





faithfully, sustain Mrs. Child in this great 1088, 
and enable her to look forward to a happy T- 
union beyond the grave. H. B. B. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 

Eprrors Journat:—An objection is brought 
against women as surgeons, that they lack the 
requisite nerve and courage. 

During the burning of the Granite Mill i 
Fall River, the charred and mutilated bodie* 
and fragments of bodies were carried to the 
Pleasant Street Mission for identification and 
for burial preparations. They were take® 
from the ruins in gunny bags and other sacks; 
and as bag after bag, with their fearful com 
tents, such as a headless trunk, a foot and part 
of a head; little children’s bodies, burned 1® 
one mass, requiring careful handling for seP- 
aration,—the strongest men grew sick and faint 
and turned away from the awful duty. 





The gentleman in charge of the work asked, 
“Who will do this?” and Miss Adele Stuart 
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Hutchinson. lately a Fall River teac her, and 
sow a student in the Medical Department of 
Boston University, volunteered her services, 
and from the beginning of the fearful task, 
involving the handling and arranging of sep- 
arated limbs and portions of bodies, the gath- 
ering up of the ashes belonging to each, the 
careful searching for marks for identification, 
with other details too harrowing for public re- 
cital, neither nerve, nor courage, nor patient 
manly willingness failed for a single mo- 
Let us give honor to whom honor is 


s. 


wo 
ment. 
due. 
Fall River, Sept. 21 
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MICHIGAN ITEMS. 

Hon. A. Williams, of Ionia, is about to take 
the stump for prohibition and Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. James P. Clapham, a pioneer lady of 
Kalamazoo, died last week. , She was a liberal 
helper of the poor. 

Miss Mattie Strickland, of St. Johns, lec- 
tured on the 18th inst., in Lowell, in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Last week, by a printer’s error, we credited 
the Coldwater Republican and Ypsilanti Repub- 
lican with extracts from the Ypsilanti Commer- 
cial, a mistake which we hasten to correct. 

The students at Hillsdale College number 
about 175, in attendance at the fall term. The 
ladies’ societies give up their halls to the gen- 
tdemen every alternate Monday evening, the 
same as last term. 

Mrs. L.E. Scudder, one of the matrons of the 
Detroit House of Correction, has been spending 
her two weeks’ vacation with relatives at Cedar 
Springs. She reports the institution prosper- 
ous under the management of Superintendent 
Boardman. 

Mrs. Samm, of Hillsdale, addressed a Wo- 
man Suffrage meeting at Ada on Monday, one 
at Byron Center on Tuesday, one at Cedar 
Springs on Wednesday, one at Rockford on 
Thursday, and one at Beckwith’s school-house 
on Friday. 

We understand that Mrs. Samm, of Hills- 
dale, will lecture on Woman Suffrage, in this 
village this evening, Sept. 16, at Barber’s 
Hall.— Wolverine Clipper. 

Col. Ferry, of Grand Haven, was in town, 
Monday. He has very encouraging advices 
from the friends of Woman Suffrage through- 
out the State. —Grand Rapids Post. 


Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett, of Hillsdale, will de- 
liver an address at Centerville, St. Joseph 
County, Oct. 1, on the Fair ground, while the 
County Fair is in session.—Lansing Republican. 

The Woman Suffragists were to hold their 
first campaign ward meeting in the First Ward 
on Thursday evening; but the meeting was 
postponed, owing to the difficulty of finding 
a suitable place in which to hold it.—JDetroit 
Com. Advertiser. 


Quite a large number of ladies were present 
and exercised their right of franchise ac the 
annual school meeting, Monday evening. We 
understand that one of the ‘‘sages’’ of the 
village questions the legality of the meeting, 
on account of their participation. That man’s 
understanding of the law needs a little revi- 
sion.—Plainwell Republican. 

The Equal Suffrage meeting at Balchelder’s 
Hall, Ypsilanti, last Tuesday afternoon, wasa 
great success. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and a large number of new 
members enrolled. Addresses were made by 
C. Holmes, Jr., C. Conrad, Mrs. Dr. McAn- 
drew, Prof. Estabrook, Hon. C. R. Patterson, 
Justice John G. Crane and others. Full par- 
ticulars next week. 

Miss Hindman, one of the ablest lecturers 
engaged in promoting the good cause of equal 
Suffrage, will lecture at Chelsea next Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 22d; Dexter, Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 23d; Saline, Thursday evening, 
Sept. 24; Mooreville, Friday evening, Sept. 
25th ; Milan, Saturday evening, Sept. 26th. 
We trust that the friends of the cause in each 
of these localities will interest themselves in 
regard to suitable places to lecture in, and in 
securing good audiences. ‘They will hear a 
grand lecture.— Ypsilanti Republican. 

At the Democratic State Convention, Mr. 
C. C. Allison, of Cass, offered the following 
resolution, which he proceeded to read, but 
was checked under the ruling that all resolu- 
tions shall be submitted to the Committee, 
unread: 

Resolved, That the amendment to the con- 
stitution enfranchising women, to be submit- 
ted to the electors this fall, contemplates 
equal and exact justice, in harmony ‘with the 
foundation principles of our Government, and 
ought to be adopted. 

The editor of the Allegan Journal thinks 
women do not know enoughto vote. But the 
Superintendent of Public Schools appears to 
think otherwise. Miss M. A. Barradaile, a 
teacher of experience and ability, has the po- 
sition of preceptress of the High School. In 
the Central School, Miss Carrie Fenn pre- 
sides over the Grammar department; Miss Ella 
Throop, 2d Intermediate; Miss Hattie Black- 
man, Ist Intermediate. In the West Ward, 
Miss Amanda Jennings, 2d Primary; Miss 
Way, Ist Primary. In the North Ward, Miss 
Alice Deffendorf, 2d Primary; Miss Lottie 
Wade, ist Primary. In the South Ward, 
Miss Amanda Allen has charge of both grades. 


Mrs. Margaret Kedzie, of Deerfield, one of 
the early residents of Lenawee County, died on 
the 7th inst. The husband and family remoy- 
ed to this, then, Territory, in May, 1826, spend- 
‘ng the first summer in Monroe. In October 
of the same year they removed to Deerfield, 


‘and in charge of her seven children. 





then Blissfield, and settled on the banks of 
the River Raisin inthe woods, four miles from 
their nearest neighbors. Here a farm was 
opened, which is still held by the descendants. 
Within two years her husband died, and she 
was left to a widowhood of forty-six years, 
Then 
for forty-four years there was no death in this 
family of eight persons. Having then to go 
twenty-five miles to a store, mill, and after 
the doctor, they knew all the difficulties and 
hardships of frontier life. Without the ad- 
vantages of schools and churches till years 
later, her children were faithfully trained at 
home and schooled abroad, so that they oc- 
cupy a desirable standing in Christian church- 
es and society. One of them is in the Chris- 
tian ministry and another, professor in the 
State Agricultural College. 


The womanish editor of the Republic still 
sticks to Woman Suffrage with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause. He will be sick enough of 
this monstrous humbug when he ascertains 
the result of the vote in November on the 
proposition, when it will be beaten out of sight 
in every county in the State. —Plainiwell Jour- 
nal, 

The result in November will not affect our 
position in regard to this important reform. 
What is right to-day will be right one year 
hence, whether it receives the sanction of 
Michigan voters or not. While the 
anticipates such an overwhelming verdict 
against the amendment, we expe:t to see our 
neighbors surprised (as we have been al- 
ready) at the strength of the cause in many 
We espoused the cause because 


Journal 


localities. 
we believed it to be right, not knowing that 
half a dozen among our many hundreds of 
patrons would view the matter in the same 
light, but we felt confident that they would 
respect an honest expression of our opinion, 
and have not been disappointed.—Pla‘nwell 
Republic. 


At a meeting of citizens of Muskegon, Mich., 
September 15, 1874, held pursuant to notice in 
the Universalist Church in this city, on Fri- 
day evening, the 11th inst., for the purpose of 
taking necessary measures to aid in securing 
the ratification of the Woman Suffrage prop- 
osition at the coming general election, C. C. 
Chamberlain, Maj. C. Davis, Rev. Mr. Straub 
and H. J. Haines, Mrs. Straub, Mrs. J. A. 
Rice, Mrs. Logg and Mrs. C. L. Bradford 
were appointed. a committee on Permanent 
Organization, with instructions to report on 
Friday evening, Sept. 18th, at the above 
named place (till which time and to which 
place said citizens’ meeting adjourned,) a 
Constitution and By-Laws for the government 
of a Suffrage Association and also the names 
of officers and members of committees for 
such association. In pursuance of its instruc- 
tions, on Saturday, the 12th inst., said com- 
mittee, Maj. Davis being absent, held a ses- 
sion, at which it was unanimously agreed to 
report the names of officers and members of 
committees of said association as follows, viz: 
For President, Major C. Davis; for first Vice 
President, Oliver P. Pillsbury; for second 
Vice President, Mrs. C. L. Bradford; for 
third Vice President, Dennis Smith; for fourth 
Vice President, Mrs. A. Gustin; for Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary E. Chamberlain; for Treasurer, 
Alexander Rodgers. 

For Executive Committee—H. J. Hoyt, 
Chairman, Mrs. I. T. Smith, C. J. Chaddock, 
Mrs. C. T. Hills, Chas. S. Hilbourn, Mrs. J. 
A. Rice, D. J. Moriarty, Mrs. J. H. Hackley, 
Peter Walker, Mrs. 8. Bannister, A. A. Bul- 
lock, Mrs. Peter Walker. 

Co-operative Committee—R. 8. Thomson, 
Chairman; R. P. Easton, Joshua Davies, C. 
T. Hills, Wm. McKillip, Wm. Jones, L. L. 
Trott, Rev. W. R. Seaver, Levi Beardsley, 
H. D. Baker, George Woodbury, Joseph Ire- 
land, F. Wallenburg, Wm. Martin.—Lakes‘de 
Register. 

THE GRANGES AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Detroit Tribune : 

It has repeatedly been stated that grangers 
“recognize Woman as co-worker with and co- 
equal of man.’’ It has also repeatedly been 
stated as an assured fact that they would vote 
largely in the affirmative on the question of 
Woman Suffrage. 

An article in the Detroit Tribune of July 28d, 
taken from the Adrian Times, referring to the 
matter, says: ‘Our information, based on 
conversations with members of the order, leads 
to a different conclusion.”? The attention of 
your correspondent was called to the article. 
Believing that the Master of the State Grange, 
and the State deputies have excellent oppor- 
tunities for acquiring accurate knowledge 
upon the subject, a postal card was mailed to 
each of these gentlemen, giving the ‘‘conclu- 
sion’? of the Adrian Times, and respectfully 
requesting that postal cards be sent, express- 
ing the opinion formed in regard to the mat- 
ter from their standpoint. 

Prompt responses came from three of the 
gentlemen addressed; two have not yet been 
heard from. 

The replies are given exactly as received, 
names, only, for reasons that are obvious, 
being omitted. 

“IT havehad the subject mentioned in yours 
of recent date, under consideration, and am 
sorry to say that while our order does recog- 
nize Woman as a co-worker, yet I think a ma- 
jority of our members (even the lady mem 
bers) are opposed to Woman Suffrage. A's 
far as Lam concerned, I favor the movement, 
and I donot see how any sound Temperance 
man or woman can do otherwise. You have 
my best wishes, my influence, and my yote for 
the success of your cause.” 

Second answer—“*Yours of July 24th re- 
ceived. In reply, allow me to say, while our 
order may not be committed to Woman Snaf- 
frage, its practices are, all are equal in the 
Grange. The tendency of this is to remove 


prejudice and build up a higher appreciation 
of Woman's sphere. 


While we meet with 


l 
| 


‘principal parishes of Marseilles. 





some, constitutionally opposed to reform in | 
any direction (some even in the Grange.) still 
a large majority, we think, will be found upon 
the side of Universal Suffrage. This opinion 
I give, formed upon intimate acquaintance 
with our members. As the Suffragists have 
my hearty support, it is possible | may have 
come to my conclusions witha grain ot allow- | 
ance, but | think three-quarters of our mem- 
bership are all right. Yours in the cause of 
the right.” 

Third answer—*‘Your postal card at hand. 
I reply, saying: First—our order emphatical- 
ly recognizes Woman an equal and co-worker. 
More so than any other order. Second—The 
members of the order generally sympathize 
with the Woman Suffrage Movement, and will 
largely vote for it. Have heard but two or | 
three, and they not prominent members, say | 
anything against it. Third—The general 
teaching of the order is in favor of Woman | 
Suffrage, although not outspoken in so many 
words, as the order has no right to speak or 
actasabedy. Yours, ete.” 

Should this article meet the eye of any of | 
these gentlemen, the writer trusts they will | 
pardon the public use made of their replies. | 

The Marshall Statesman publishes this item: | 

**A vote was taken recently in the Marshall | 
Grange upon Woman Suffrage. Out of fifty 
who were present, thirty-nine voted in favor. 
The following preamble and resolution were 


adopted: 

‘Whereas, The organization of the Grange 
is in itself a distinct enunciation of the belief 
that no political or social distinction should 
be had between the sexes; therefore, 

‘Resolved, That we will lend our influence 
to the support of the question of Woman Suf- 
frage now before the people.” 

Rochester, Mich, 8S. E. Apams. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
babii 
There are at present fifty-nine ladies in the 
different departments of Boston University. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has returned 
from Iowa to Chicago, having held a series of 
successful meetings at Des Moines, Daven- 
port, Grinnell, Newton, Winterset, Adel, Indi- 
anola, Allen and Marshalltown. 


Theodore D. Weld, a short time since, ad- 
dressed the Free Congregational Society of 
Florence. His theme in the afternoon was 
“The Inner and the Outer, or God’s Ways 
and Man’s;” 





in the evening, ‘‘Shakspeare.”’ 


The obituary of the month includes the 
name of a worthy and honest man, John C. 
Ferguson, of Pleasantville, a near neighbor | 
and devoted friend of Horace Greeley. He | 
was one of those with whom the veteran | 
journalist liked to talk on farming when he | 
paid bis weekly visit to Chappaqua, and on | 
whose fidelity he could always rely. Mr. Fer- | 
guson wasa warm friend of Woman Suffrage. | 

Chancellor Winchell, of the Syracuse Uni- | 
versity, says he had ‘‘no knowledge of the ruin | 
of female constitutions by proper collegiate | 
work, while women are generally more punc- 
tual in their scholastic duties than young men. 
It is also a matter of observation that there is | 
no branch of learning so exacting apon memo- | 
ry, judgment, or powers of abstraction, that 
there are not women worthy to be competitors | 
of the strongest men.”’ | 


A young woman in Marshall County, Kan- 
sas, has recently learned that she is heir toa 
fortune of $15,000,000 in England. She was 
brought to this country by a gypsy, who re- 
cently died, and confessed on her death-bed 
that she had stolen the girl from a noble fam- 
ily and brought her to this country when she 
was a little child. Investigation resulted in 
bringing a letter from an English lawyer, 
who invites her to come over and take posses- 
sion. And she is going. 

A petition, signed by twenty-six professors 
in the Universities of Scotland, has been pre- 
sented to the Prime Minister, calling his at- 
tention to the treatment of the ladies admit- 
ted to matriculate as students of medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh, and afterwards | 
refused the right to graduate, and urging the 
government to take the whole subject of the 
University education of women into considera- 
tion, with the view of devising a remedy for 





the present anomalies. | 


Charles C. Burleigh has recently returned | 
from Bloomington, Ill., where he has been 
preaching for a liberal society, to his home at 
Florence, Mass. Mr. Burleigh attended in 
Chicago the late reunion of anti-slavery pi- 
oneers, and added much to the interest of that 
commemorative gathering. Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, Jr., also a resident of Florence, a young 
artist of very creditable achievement and of 
much future promise, is at Bloomington, en- 
gaged in fulfilling orders which will detain 
him from home for severa! months. 


A very important work on ‘The Celibacy 
of Priests and Its Consequences” has been re- 
cently published in Geneva, and is strongly 
commended to public attention in a circular 
signed by Hyacinthe Loyson, Dean Stanley 
of Westminster, and Leonard Woolsey Ba- 
con of New Haven. The work is in French, 
and is by the Abbe Chavard of Geneva. It 
is the fruit of several years of study, serious- 
ly and patiently pursued while the author was 
exercising the functions of vicar in one of the 


In a recent case in one of the San Francis- 
co courts, a witness related how the Chinese 
women are examined in Hong Kong, before 
they are allowed to take passage to this coun- 
try. They first go to the Consul’s office, and 





| money is in 


| Woman. 


or consent. 


if that officer satisfies himself of their good 


character he stamps their arms and sends them | 


to the harbor master. The officer also exam- 
ines them, and if the examination is satisfac 
tory he also stamps their arms. They then 
procure their tickets and are allowed to go on 
board the vessel 

At the 


the special order 


Universalist Convention recently 


for the morning meeting 


was the report of the Committee of Seven 


upon that part of the report of the Board of 
Trustees concerning the relations of the 
Woman's Centenary Association to the Gen- 
After 


this subject, the Committee of Seven reported 


eral Convention. deliberating 
a plan of concerted action, which, notwith 
standing the protest of Mrs. Soule and the 
opinions of those who supported her, was 
adopted. evidence that 


This is a fresh 


women need to be represent d 

The editor of the Burlington (lowa) //awh- 
eye has discovered a woman, who will get up at 
six o'clock, kindle the fire, get breakfast, rout 
out the family, wash dishes and six children, 
sew a button on the neck of her husband's 
shirt and hunt his hat, go to Mission Sunday 
school and teach a class, attend church, rush 
home and have dinner over and the things 
cleared away in time for afternoon Sunday 
school, read the Sunday-school papers to the 
children, go to church at night, and talk on 
her way home about Sunday as a ‘day of 
rest.”’ 

In Brittany there is said to prevaila curious 
matrimonial custom. On certain fife days the 
young ladies appear in red petticoats, with 
white or yellow borders around them. The 
number denotes the portion the father is will- 
ing to give his daughter. Each white band, 
representing silver, betokens one hundred 
franes of rent; and each yellow band denotes 
gold, and stands for a thousand franes a year. 
Thus a young farmer, who sees a face that 
pleases him, has only to glance at the trim- 
mings of the petticoat to learn in an instant 
what amount accompanies the wearer. 

When the Pacific Mail steamer, City of Pe- 
king, was at Newport on her excursion trip, 
and while Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment Band 
was discoursing delicious music, there was no- 
ticel among the listeners a young girl of me- 
dium hight and of a rather small and well 


| knit frame, with a bright pleasant face and a 


pair of pretty clear blue eyes, who, as she 
stood in the crowd, was only noticeable as a 
good specimen of a sharp. decisive little Yan- 
kee girl. She enjoyed the musie greatly. It 
was Miss Ida Lewis, the heroine. Soon after- 
ward she stepped into her boat, the Reseue, 
which was presented to her by the citizens of 
Newport after she had saved the lives of elev- 
en drowning men. A round of applause was 
given to her as she pushed off, and with a 
sharp quick stroke pulled away for her light- 
house.—J//arper’s Bazar. 

The first number of the Northampton, Mass., 
Journal has reached us—a handsome, bright pa- 
per, full of good things. 
Aaron M. Powell, we have no doubt that it 
will carry out the pledge of its prospectus 
that, “It will aid all essential reforms; will 
claim for women equal rights in all the rela- 
tions of life; will seek to promote the spirit of a 
just and generous co-operation between em- 
ployers and the employed; will urge the 
suppression of the liquor traffic; and will seek 
to lessen the burdens of taxation, by the re- 
moval of the active causes of poverty and 
crime.” 


Knowing its editor, 


“Grace Greenwood.”’ having been ‘‘burgled” 
in her Colorado cottage, advertises thus: 

“T now give warning to all gentlemen of 
purglarious proclivities that a good and great 
friend having provided me with a six-shooter, 
Lintend to practice diligently with it, firing 
promiscuously from my balcony o’ nights. I 
would also especially give notice that J am not 
Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, and haven't any 
diamonds, that my silver is plated, and my 
bank—if I haven’t overdrawn; 
that I intend putting alarm-bells to all the 


windows, and setting the shrubbery full of | 


steel-traps; that, in short, itis no use for them 
to call again at Clematis Cottage, and it may 
be slightly dangerous. 

“Pp, S.—Another friend has lent me a brin 
dle bull terrier—very powerful.” 


The /Tebrew Leader discusses the ‘‘future of 
Woman,”’ and thus introduces the subject, 
the introduction containing an opinion: 

We feel no disposition to limit the sphere of 
We could not speak harshly even of 
those who have over-stepped the ordinary 
limits of retired duty. Remembering the Mir- 
iams and the Deborahs of old, we cannot 
join in the hue and cry that is always raised 
against any woman who feels moved by a 
genuine purpose to be as the prophetess of the 
time, and bear witness against predominant 
sins. Let the field be open, and genius and 
piety be shackled by no fetters. Yet, with 
all allowances for remarkable cases, we must 
look to the more retired scenes of life for the 
true sphere of Woman. 


As illustrating the comical side of White 
League proscription, we take the following 
sweet lump from the New Iberia, La., Sugar 
Bowl: 

Five Hundred Dollars.—The Undersigned, 
having learned that unknown persons are 


| circulating the report that he has received 


in his shop and shaved and cut the hair of 
colored people, offers the above reward to any 
one who can prove that it has ever been done 
by him or his employes, with his knowledge 
Laurent Bazos. 
Fancy the feelings of this poor barber 
while endeavoring to set himself right in the 
eyes of an enraged-community threatening to 
tear down his striped pole. He offers no reward | 
for proof that he has scrubbed and shaved tie | 


upon | 


| dirtiest white loafers of the village—“You 
Bazus your money and takes your choice’’— 
but wants to know if he ever shaved and cut 
the hair of colored people. He does not 
say wool, as is the custom, but says hair, re- 
spectfully. For the self-satisfaction of the 
| shaver, we hope his character may be thor- 
j oughly made clean with the lather of public 
opinion, that no harm may come to his pole.— 


Vo Repuldir an 


Another “police outrage” is recorded in our 
columns this morning, the victims being re- 
spectable working girls. who were arrested at 
an early hour in the evening while on their 
way home from work, carried to a station- 
house, grossly insulted, refused permission to 


communicate with their friends 


respecting 





their plight, thrown into a cell, and brought 


up before a justice the next morning rhe 


officer who effeeted the arrest may have done 
so under a mistake, but there seems to be no 
excuse whatever for the outrageous proceed 
Aside from all 
other features of the case, it is clearly evident 


ings at the station-house 
that any person may be subjected to the vilest 
indignity if, when under arrest, no opportunity 
is afforded to communicate with friends. It 
is fast becoming a proverb that our police 
authorities are far more a terror to respecta- 
ble citizens then to the criminal classes. — 


Vy fg T'whune. 


There seems to be every reason for believ- 
ing that the removal of qhe httle girl, Char- 
lotte Wyeth, from the tent of the squaws at 
Newport, about a month ago, by Edmund 
Walsh of Newport, who is now under arrest, 
was not a case of criminal abduction, but the 
rescue of an abused white child from Indians 
who had perhaps stolen her, Walsh says that 
he was convinced that she was ill-treated, and 
he gradually won her affections till she was 


willing to follow him. She nad hardly enough 





clothing on to cover her nakedness, and was 
He took her to his board- 
ing-house and had her well cared for, and she 


shockingly bruised. 
now loves him asa father. Several persons 
knew that he proposed to take the child from 
the squaws and approved of his design; and 
they stand ready to testify in his favor,when he 
istried. When arrested he was about making 
taken in 
charge by a good family, he proposing to pay 


arrangements to have Charlotte 


all the expense. 


Mrs. Margaret Magee of the vestal town of 
Cynthiana, Ky., is no theorist. You never 
catch Margaret acting as a delegate to Wo- 
men’s Conventions, or petitioning for the 
right of Suffrage, or howling over the wrongs 
of her sex. But when Mrs. Margaret wished 
to become a stock droveress she went and did 
it; entering, as the Pittsburg vader informe 





us, the Kast Liberty Stock Yards, riding on 
the top of a car with the other drovers. Two 
car-loads of that bucolic train, were the per- 
sonal property of Mrs. Margaret. As to real 
estate, she holds in fee 400 highly.cultivated 
acres in the blue grass region. For the rest, 
she is described as ‘‘rather good-looking, ro- 
bust in figure, and 38 years of age.’”? Mr. Ma- 
gee was the original drover, but when he left 
this world to drive cattle no more, his widow 
“ontinued the business. 
boose with the masculine urgers of oxen, and 
is treated by them with chivalrous respect. 
Allhonor and profitable marketing to Mrs. 
Magee! Doing is so much better than talking 
—even in conventions.—N. Y. Tribune. 


She rides in the ca- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
anus 

Perry Davis* Pain-Killer, as an internal 
remedy, has no equal. In cases of cholic, summer 
complaint, dyspepsia, dysentery, asthina and rheu- 
mutism, it will cure in one night, by taking it inter- 
nally, and bathing with it freely, It is the best lini- 
ment in America. Its action is like magic, when ex- 
ternally applied to bad sores, burns, scalds and 
For the sick headache and toothache, don’t 
In short, it is a Pain-Killer, 39—It 


sprains. 
fail to try it. 


Carpets at low prices.—One-dollar superfines 
at Seventy Cents per yard.—We have just purchased 
of the adininistrator the product of a factory of a 
late Philadelphia manufacturer, comprising 250 rolls 
all-wool Supertines, modern styles, dollar quality, 
which we shallsell for 70 cents, ‘These are the cheap- 
est carpets that have ever been offered in this mar- 
k 


ot. 
Also 200 rolls Tapestry Brussels at $1.20; sold every- 
where at $1.50. 
Also 150 rolls 5-frame English Brussels at $1.50; 
$2.25 being the former price. 
Also 250 rolla good Ingrains, at 45 cents. 
Also an invoice of stair carpets, at three-quarters 
value, 
Also 400 rolls Oil Cloth, from 30 cents up to the 
finest enameled finish for less than cost of production. 
The above special lines of carpets our customers 
will find to be very much under value, presenting an 
opportunity rarely offered at such low prices. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, removed to 
&5 Hanover St., Boston, opposite American House. 
39—4t 
An Eminent Divine says: “Ihave been using 
the Peruvian Syrup. It gives me new vigor, buoy- 
ancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle.” Seth W. Fowle 
& Sons, Boston, will send, free, a pamphlet of 32 
pages, containing a full account of this remarkable 
medicine, to any one sending him their address. 


The only way to cure Costiveness.—Avoid 
all strong purgative pills which only exhaust the mu- 
cous secretions and wear out nature. Dr. HARRI- 
sON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES are just the opposite; 
they restore the digestion, quicken the liver, and 
tone up the whole system, thus curing Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Dizziness, Piles, and all other results of 
HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, the chief cause of il] 
health, especially among women. Trial box, 30 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 38—4t 
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POETRY. 
: } 
FLIGHT. 


nY Ma. &. M. B. PIATT 


Through fleld and flood and Gre 1 go 
Wherefore and where I do not know 


Through field— My tangled path is crossed 
With thorns, and stinging «pears of frost 


Through fieli—The stones rise up and wound 
My fearful feet, that stain the ground. 


Through fieli—Sometimes one rose forlorn } 
Gives me its flash without its thorn. 


Through flood—The wide rains beat my brow, 
The world is only water now. 


Through flood— Wave after wave there is | 
Wave after wave—Whiat else but this? 


| 
| 
Through flood —One sea another meets; 
Bee Arctic ice in tropic heats. | 
| 
| 


Through flood— There ix one ship in sight: 
If I might reach it—If I might! j 


| 
Through fire— What flames on flames there be! 


The world is only fire to me. 

! 
Through fire—How palace, spire and wall 
Put shining garments on and fall! 


Through fire—I hear the last voice ery, 
“The world is ashes.” But am I? | 


| and a great many other indescribable objects 


@alm on the awful element 
I turn, and say “I am content.” 
—Christian Union, 


- —-—-_ - 


CORONATION. 
BY H. H. 


At the king's gate the subtle noon 
Wove filmy yellow nets of sun; 

Into the drowsy snare too soon 
The guards fell one by one. 


Through the king's gate, unquestioned then, 
A beggar went, and laughed, “This brings 
Me chance, at last, to see if men 
Fare better, being kings.” 


The king sat bowed beneath his crown, 
Propping his face with listless hand; 

Watching the hour-glass sifting down 
Too slow its shining sand, 


“Poor man, what woulds’t thou have of me ?” 
The beggar turned, and, pitying, 

Replied, like onc in dream, “Of thee, 
Nothing. I want the king.” 


Uprose the king, and from his head 
Shook off the crown and threw it by. 
“O man, thou must have known,” he said, 
“A greater king than I.” 


Through all the gates, unquestioned then, 
Went king and beggar, hand in hand, 
Whispered the king, “Shall I know when 

Before his throne I stand?” 


The beggarlanghed. Free winds in haste 
Were wiping from the king's hot brow 

The crimson lines the crown had traced. 
‘This is his presence now.” 


At the king’s gate, the crafty noon 
Unwove its yellow nets of sun; 

Out of their sleep, in terror, soon 
The guards waked one by one. 





“Ho here! Hothere! Has no man seen 
The king?’ The cry ran to and fro; 

Beggar and king, they laughed, I ween, 
The laugh that free men know. 


On the king’s gate the moss grew gray; 

The king came not. They called him dead; 
And made his eldest son, one day, 

Slave in his father’s stead. 








WAN LEE, THE PAGAN. 





| reader to discharge from his mind any idea of 
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At eight o'clock on Friday evening, I en- 
tered the warehouse of Hop Sing. There was 
that delicious, commingled, mysterious for- 


| eign odor that I had so often noticed; there 
| was the old array of uncouth looking objects; 


the long procession of jars and crockery; the 


| same singular blending of the grotesque and 


the mathematically neat and exact; the same 


| endless suggestions of frivolity and fragility, | 


. ' 
the same want of harmony in colors that were | 


| each, in themselves, beautiful and rare. Kites | 


in the shape of enormous dragons and gigan- 
tic butterflies; kites so ingeniously arranged 
as to utter, atintervals, when facing the wind, 
the cry of a hawk; kites so large as to be be- 
yond any boy’s power of restraint—so large 
that you understood why kite-flying in China 
was an amusement for adults. Gods of China 
and bronze so gratuitously ugly as to be be- 
yond any human interest or sympathy from 
their very impossibility; jars of sweetmeats 
covered all over with moral sentiments from 
Confucius; hats that looked like baskets, and 
baskets that looked like hats; silks so light 
that I hesitate to record the incredible num- 
ber of square yards that you might pass 
through the ring on your little finger—these 


were all familiar to me. I pushed my way 
through the dimly-lighted warehouse until I 
reached the back office or parlor, where I 
found Hop Sing waiting to receive me. 
Before I describe him I want the average 


a Chinaman that he may have gathered from 
the pantomime. He did not wear beautifully 
scalloped drawers fringed with little bells—I 
never met a Chinaman who did; he did not 
habitually carry his forefinger extended before 
him at right angles with his body, nor did I 
ever hear him utter the mysterious sentence 
“Ching a ring a ring chaw,” nor dance, under 
any provocation. He was, on the whole, a 
rather grave, decorous, handsome gentleman. 
His complexion, which extended all over his 
head except where his long pig-tail grew, was 
like a very nice piece of glazed, brown paper- 
muslin. His eyes were black and bright, and 
his eye-lids set at an angle of fifteen degrees; 
his nose straight and delicately formed, ,his 
mouth small, and his teeth white and clean. He 
wore a dark blue silk blouse; and in the streets 
on cold days, a short jacket of astrakhan fur. 
He wore also a pair of drawers of blue bro- 
cade gathered tightly over his calves and an- 
cles, offering a general sort of suggestion that 
he had forgotten his trowsers that morning, 
but, that so gentlemanly were his manners, 
his friends had forborne to mention the fact 
to him. His manner was urbane, although 
quite serious. He spoke French and English 
fluently. In brief, I doubt if you could have 
found the equal of this Pagan shop-keeper 
among the Christian traders of San Francis- 
co. 

There were a few others present; a Judge 
of the Federal Court, an editor, a high gov- 
ernment official, and a prominent merchant. 
After we had drunk our tea and tasted a few 
sweetmeats from a mysterious jar, that looked 
as if it might contain a preserved mouse 
among its other nondescript treasures, Hop 
Sing arose, and gravely beckoning us to follow 
him, began to descend to the basement. When 





BY BRET HARTE, 


As Lopened Hop Sing’s letter, there flut- 
tered to the ground a square strip of yellow 
paper covered with hieroglyphics, which at 
first glance I innocently took to be the label 
from a pack of Chinese crackers. But the 
same envelope also contained a smaller strip 
of rice paper, with two Chinese characters 
traced in India ink, that I knew at once to 
be Hop Sing’s visiting card. The whole, as 
afterwards literally translated, ran as follows: 

To the stranger the gates of my house are 
not closed; the rice jar is on the left, and the 
sweetmeats on the right as you enter. 

Two sayings of the Master: 

Hospitality is the virtue of the son and the 
wisdom of the ancestor. 

The superior man is light-hearted after the 
“ gathering; he makes a festival. 

hen the stranger is in your melon patch 
observe him not too closely; inattention is 
often the highest form of civility. 
Happiness, Peace and 1“ 
op Sing. 


we got there, we were amazed at finding it 
brilliantly lighted, and that a number of chairs 
were arranged in a half-circle on the asphalt 
pavement. When he had courteously seated 
us he said: 

“I have invited you to witness a perform- 
ance which I can at least promise you no 
other foreigners but yourselves have ever 
seen. Wang, the court juggler, arrived here 
yesterday, morning. He has never given a 
performance outside the palace before. I 
have asked him to entertain my friends this 
evening. He requires no theater, stage ac- 
cessories, or any confederate—nothing more 
than you see here. Will you be pleased to 
examine the ground yourselves gentlemen ?” 

Of course we examined the premises. It 
was the ordinary basement or cellar of the 
San Francisco store-house, cemented to keep 
out the damp. We poked our sticks into the 
pavement and rapped on the walls to satisfy 
our polite host, but forno other purpose. We 
were quite content to be the victims of any 
clever deception. For myself, I know I was 








Admirable, certainly, as was this morality 
and proverbial wisdom, and although this last 
axiom was very characteristic of my friend, 
Hop Sing, who was that most somber of all 
humorists, a Chinese philosopher, I must con- 
fess that, even aftera very free translation, I 
was at a loss to make any immediate applica- 
tion of the message. Luckily I discovered a 
third enclosure in the shape of a little note in 
English and Hop Sing’s own commercial hand. 
It ran thus: 

The pleasure of your company is requested 


at No— Sacramento Street, on Friday eve- | 


ning, at 8 o’clock. A cup of tea at9—sharp. 
Hop Sine. 


This explained all. It meant a visit to Hop 
Sing’s warehouse, the opening and exhibition 
of some rare Chinese novelties and curios- 
ities, a chat in the back office, a cup of tea 
of a perfection unknown beyond those sacred 
precincts, cigars, and a visit to the Chinese 
Theater or Temple. This was in fact the fa- 
vorite programme of Hop Sing when he exer- 
cised his functions of hospitality as the chief 
factor or superintendent of the Nine Foo Com- 
pany. 


ready to be deluded to any extent, andif I 
had been offered an explanation of what fol- 
lowed, I should have declined it. 

Although I am satisfied that Wang’s gen- 
eral performance was the first of that kind 
ever given on American soil, it has probably 
since become so familiar to many of my read- 
ers that I shall not bore them with it here. 
He began by setting to flight, with the aid of 
his fan, the usual number of butterflies made 
before our eyes of little bits of tissue paper, 
and kept them in the air during the remainder 
of the performance. I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the Judge trying to catch one that had 
liton his knee, and of its evading him with 
the pertinacity of a living insect. And even 
at this time Wang, still plying his fan, was 


! But the crowning performance, which I have 

never yet seen repeats d. was the most weird, 
| mysterious and astounding. It is my apology 
for this long introduction, my sole excuse for 
writing this article, the genesis of this vera- 
cious history. 


He cleared the ground of its encumbering | 


articles for a space of about fifteen feet square, 
and then invited us to walk forward and again 
examine it. We did so gravely; there was 
nothing but the cemented pavement below to 
be seen or felt. He then asked for the jvan 


nearest him, I offered mine. He took it and 
spread it open on the floor. Over this he 
spread a large square of silk, and over this 
again a large shawl nearly covering the space 
he had cleared. He then took a position at 
one of the points of this rectangle, and began 
a monotonous chant, rocking his body to and 
fro in time with the somewhat lugubrious 
air. 

We sat still and waited. Above the chant 
we could hear the striking of the city clocks, 
and occasional rattle of a cart in the street 
overhead. The absolute watchfulness and 
expectation, the dim mysterious half light of 
the cellar falling ina grewsome way upon the 
misshapen bulk of a Chinese deity in the back 
ground, a faint smell of opium smoke min- 
gling with spice, and the dreadful uncertainty 
of what we were really waiting for, sent an 
uncomfortable thrill down our backs, and 
made us look at each other with a forced and 
unnatural smile. This feeling was highten- 
ed when Hop Sing slowly rose, and, without 
a word, pointed with his finger to the center 
of the shawl. 

There was something beneath the shawl, 
surely —and something that was not there be- 
fore. At first a mere suggestion in relief, a 
faint outline; but growing more and more 
distinct and visible every moment. The chant 
still continued, the perspiration began to roll 
from the singer’s face, gradually the hidden 
object took upon itself a shape and bulk that 
raised the shawl in its center some five or six 
inches. It was now unmistakably the outline 
of a small but perfect human figure, with ex- 
tended arms and legs. One or two of us 
turned pale, there was a feeling or general un- 
easiness, until the editor broke the silence by 
a gibe that, poor as it was, was received with 
spontaneous enthusiasm. Then the chant 
suddenly ceased, Wang arose, and with a 
quick, dexterous movement, stripped both 
shaw] and silk away, and discovered, sleeping 
peacefully on my handkerchief, a tiny Chin- 
ese baby. 

The applause and uproar which followed 
this revelation ought to have satisfied Wang, 
even if his audience was a small one; it was 
loud enough to awaken the baby —a pretty 
little boy about a year old, looking like a Cu- 
pid cut out of sandal wood. He was whisked 
away almost as mysteriously as he appeared. 
When Hop Sing returned my handkerchief 
to me with a bow, Iasked if the juggler was 
the father of the baby. ‘‘No sabe!’’ said the 
imperturble Hop Sing, taking refuge in that 
Spanish form of non-committalism so com- 
mon in California. 

‘But does he have a new baby for every 
performance ?” I asked. ‘Perhaps; who 
knows ?” ‘But what will become of this 
one?” ‘Whatever you choose, gentlemen,” 
replied Hop Sing, with a courteous inclina- 
tion, ‘‘it was born here, — you are its godfa- 
thers.” 

There were two characteristic peculiarities 
of any Californian assemblage in 1856; it was 
quick to take a hint, and generous to the point 
of prodigality in its response to any charita- 
ble appeal. No matter how sordidor avari- 
cious the individual, he could not resist the 
infection of sympathy. I doubled the points 
of my handkerchief into a bag, dropped a coin 
into it, and, without a word, passed it to the 
Judge. He quietly added a twenty dollar 
gold piece, and passed it to the next; when it 
was returned to me it contained over a hun- 
dred dollars. I knotted the money in the 
handkerchief, and gave it to Hop Sing. 

‘*For the baby, from its godfathers.” 

‘‘But what name,”’ said the Judge. There 
was a running fire of ‘‘Erebus,’’ ‘‘Nox,” ‘‘Plu- 
tus,’ ‘“‘Terra Cotta.” ‘“‘Anteus,” etc., ete. 
Finally the question was referred to our host. 

‘“‘Why not keep his own name ?”’ he said 
quietly—‘‘Wan Lee.’’ And he did. 

And thus was Wan Lee, on the night of 
Friday, the 5th of March, 1856, born into this 
veracious chronicle 

The last form of the Northern Star for the 
19th of July, 1865,—the only daily paper pub- 
lished in Kalmath County,—had just gone to 
press, and at three a. m. I was putting aside 
my proofs and manuscripts, preparatory to 
going home, when I discovered a letter lying 
under some sheets of paper which I must 
have overlooked. The envelope was consid- 
erably soiled, it had no postmark, but I had 





taking chickens out of hats, making oranges 
disappear, pulling endless yards of silk from 
his sleeve, apparently filling the whole area 
of the basement with goods that appeared 
mysteriously from the ground, from his own 
sleeves. from nowhere! He swallowed knives 
to the ruin of his digestion for years to come, 
he dislecated every limb of his body, he re- 
| clined in the air, apparently upon nothing. 











| no difficulty in recognizing the hand of my 
| friend Hop Sing. I opened it hurriedly, and 
read as follows: 


| My Dear S1r:—I do not know whether 
| the bearer will suit you, but unless the office 
of ‘devil’ in your newspaper is a purely tech- 
nical one, I think he has all the qualities re- 
quired. He is very quick, active and intelli- 
gent; understands English better than he 
speaks it, and makes up for any defect by his 
| habits of observation and imitation. “You 


of a handkerchief, and, as I chanced to be | 


—————————__. 





' have only to show him how to do a thing 
| once, and he will repeat it, whether it is an 
| offence or a virtue. But you certainly know 
him already; you are one of his godfathers, 
| forishe not Wan Lee, the reputed son of 
Wang the Conjuror, to whose performances I 
| had the honor to introduce you? But perhaps 
you have forgotten it. 
| I shall send him with a gang of Coolies to 
Stockton, thence by express to your town. If 
| you can use him there, you will do me a fa- 
| vor, apd probably save his life, which is at 
| present in great peril from the hands of the 
| younger members of your Christian and high- 
| ly civilized race who attend the enlightened 
schools in San Francisco. 

He has acquired some singular habits and 
customs from his expericnce of Wang’s pro- 
fession, which he followed for some years, un- 
til he became too large to go in a hat, or be 
produced from his father’s sleeve. The mon- 
ey you left with me has been expended on his 
education; he has gone through the tri-literal 
classics, but, I think, without much benefit. 
He knows but little of Confucius, and abso- 
lutely nothing of Mencius. Owing to the neg- 
ligence of his father, he associated perhaps 
too much with American children. 

I should have answered your letter before, 
by post, but I thought Wan Lee himself 
would be a better messenger for this. 

Yours respectfully, Hor Sixe. 

And this was the long-delayed answer to my 
letter to Hop Sing. But where was “The 
bearer ?”” How was the letter delivered? I 
summoned hastily the foreman, printers and 
office boy, but without eliciting anything; no 
one had seen the letter delivered, nor knew 
anything of the bearer. A few days later I 
had a visit from my laundry-man, Ah Ri. 

“You wantee debbil? all lighted; me 
catchee him.” 

He returned ina few moments with a bright 
looking Chinese boy, about ten years old, 
with whose appearance and general intelli- 
gence I was so greatly impressed that I en- 
gaged him on the spot. When the business 
was concluded, I asked his name. 

‘*Wan Lee,” said the boy. 

‘‘What! Are you the boy sent out by Hop 
Sing? What the devil do you mean by not 
coming here before, and how did you deliver 
that letter ?” 

Wan Lee looked at me and laughed. ‘Me 
pitchee in top side window.” 

I did not understand. He looked for a mo- 
ment perplexed, and then snatching the letter 
out of my hand, ran down the stairs. After 
a moment’s pause, to my great astonishment, 
the letter came flying in the window, circled 
twice round the room, and then dropped gent- 
ly like a bird upon my table. Before I had 
got over my surprise, Wan Lee reappeared, 
smiled, looked at the letter and then at me, said 
“So John,”and then remained gravely silent. 
I said nothing further, but it was understood 
that this was his first official act. 

His next performance, I grieve to say, was 
not attended with equal success. One of our 
regular paper carriers fell sick, and, at a 
pinch, Wan Lee was ordered to fill his place. 
To prevent mistakes he was shown over the 
route the previous evening, and supplied at 
about daylight with the usual number of sub- 
scribers’ copies. He returned, after an hour, 
in good spirits and without the papers. He 
had delivered them all, he said. 

Unfortunately for Wan Lee, at about eight 
o’clock, indignant subscribers began to arrive 
at the office. They had received their copies: 
but how? In the form of hard-pressed can- 
non balls, delivered by a single shot and a 
mere tour of force through the glass of bed- 
room windows. They had received them full 
in the face like a base ball, if they happened 
to be up and stirring; they had received them 
in quarter sheets, tucked in at separate win- 
dows; they had found them in the chimney, 
pinned against the door; shot through con- 
venient keyholes, stuffed into ventilators, and 
occupying the same can with the morning’s 
milk. One subscriber, who waited for some 
time at the office door to have a personal in- 
terview with Wan Lee (then comfortably 
locked in my bed-room), told me, with tears 
of rage in his eyes, that he had been awak- 
ened at five o’clock, by a most hideous yelling 
below his windows; that on rising, in great 
agitation, he was startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Northern Star, rolled hard and 
bent into the form of a boomerang or East 
India club, that sailed into the window, de- 
scribed a number of fiendish circles in the 
room, knocked over the light, slapped the 
baby’s face, ‘‘took” him (the subscriber) ‘‘in 
the jaw,” and then returned out of the win- 
dow and dropped helplessly into the area. 
During the rest of the day, wad and strips of 
soiled paper, purporting to be copies of the 
Northern Star of that morning’s issue, were 
brought indignantly to the office. An admir- 
able editorial on ‘‘The Resources of Humboldt 
County,” which I had constructed the evening 
before, and which, I had reason to believe, 
might have changed the whole balance of trade 
during the ensuing year, and left San Fran- 
cisco bankrupt at her wharves, was in this 
way lost tothe public. 

It was deemed advisable for the next three 
weeks to keep Wan Lee closely confined to 
the printing office, and the purely mechanical 
part of the business. Here he developed a 
" surprising quigkness and adaptability, win- 
ning even the favor and good will of the print- 
ers and foreman, who at first looked upon 
his introduction into the secrets of their trade 
as fraught with the gravest political signifi- 
cance. He learned to set type readily and 








| neatly, his wonderful skill in manipulations. 
aiding him in the mere mechanical act, ang 
his ignorance of the language confining him 
simply to the mechanical effort—confirming 
the printer's axiom, that the printer who con. 
siders or follows the ideas of his copy makes 
| a poor compositor. He would set up deliber. 
ately long diatribes against himself, composed 
| by his fellow-printers, and hung on his hook 
as copy, and even such short sentences a. 
‘‘Wan Lee is the devil’s own imp,” ‘*Wap 
Lee is a Mongolian rascal,” and bring the proof 
to me with happiness beaming from every 
tooth, and satisfaction shining in his huckle- 
berry eyes. 

It was not long, however, before he learned 
to retaliate on his mischievous persecutors. | 
remember one instance in which his reprisal 
came very near involving me in a serious 
misunderstanding. Our foreman’s name was 
Webster, and Wan Lee presently learned to 
know and recognize the individual and com- 
bined letters of his name. It was during a 
political campaign, and the eloquent and fiery 
Col. Starbottle, of Siskyou, had delivered an 
effective speech, which was reported especial- 
ly for The Northern Star. Ina very sublime 
peroration Col. Starbottle had said: “In the 
language of the god-like Webster, I repeat,” 
—and here followed the quotation, which I have 
forgotten. Now, it chanced that Wan Lee, 
looking over the galley after it had been re- 
vised, saw the name of his chief persecutor, 
and, of course, imagined the quotation his. 
After the form was locked up, Wan Lee took 
advantage of Webster’s absence to remove 
the quotation, and substitute a thin piece of 
lead, of the same size as the type, engraved 
with Chinese characters, making a sentence, 
which, I had reason to believe, was an utter 
and abject confession of the incapacity and 
offensiveness of the Webster family generally, 
and exceedingly eulogistic of Wan Lee him- 
self personally. 

The next morning’s paper contained Col. 
Starbottle’s speech in full, in which it ap- 
peared that the ‘god-like’ Webster had, on 
one occasion, uttered his thoughts in excellent, 
but perfectly enigmatical Chinese. The rage 
of Col. Starbottle knew no bounds. I havea 
vivid recollection of that admirable man walk- 
ing into my office and demanding a retraction 
of the statement. 

‘But, my dear sir,’ I asked, ‘tare you will- 
ing to deny, over your own signature, that 
Webster ever uttered such a sentence? Dare 
you deny that, with Mr. Webster’s well-known 
attainments, a knowledge of Chinese might 
not have been among the number? Are you 
willing to submit a translation suitable to the 
capacity of our readers, and deny, upon your 
honor as a gentleman, that the late Mr. Web. 
ster ever uttered such a sentiment? If you 
are, sir, I am willing to publish your denial.” 

The Colonel was not, and left, highly indig- 
nant. 

Webster, the foreman, took it more coolly. 
Happily, he was unaware that for two days 
after, Chinamen, from the laundries, from the 
gulches, from the kitchens, looked in the front 
office door with faces beaming with sardonic 
delight; that three hundred extra copies of 
the Star were ordered for the wash-houses on 
the river. He only knew that during the day 
Wan Lee occasionally went off into convul- 
sive spasms, and that he was obliged to kick 
him into consciousness again. A week after 
the occurrence I called Wan Lee into my office. 

“Wan,” I said gravely, ‘‘I should like you 
to give me, for my own personal satisfaction, 
a translation of that Chinese sentence which 
my gifted countryman, the god-like Webster, 
uttered upon a public occasion.” Wan Lee 
looked at me intently, and then the slightest 
possible twinkle crept into his black eyes. 
Then he replied with equal gravity: 

“Mishtel Webstel,”—he say: ‘China boy 
makee me belly much foolee. China boy 
makee me heap sick.” Which I have reaso® 
to think was true. 

But I fear I am giving but one side, and not 
the best, of Wan Lee’s character. As he im- 
parted it to me, his had been a hard life. He 
had known scarcely any childhood—he had 
no recollection of a father or mother. The 
conjurer Wang had brought him up. He had 
spent the first seven years of his life in 4P 
pearing from baskets, in dropping out of hats. 
in climbing ladders, in putting his little limbs 
out of joint in posturing. He had lived in 8° 
atmosphere of trickery and deception; he ha 
learned to look upon mankind as dupes of 
their senses; in fine, if he had thought at all. 
he would have been a skeptic; if he had bee 
a little older, he would have been a cynic; 
he had been older still, he would have been * 
philosopher. As it was, he was a little imp- 
A good-natured imp it was, too—an imp whose 
moral nature had never been awakened, a2 
imp up fora holiday, and willing to try virtue 
as a diversion. I don’t know that he had any 
spiritual nature; he was very superstitious; 
he carried about with him a hideous little po™ 
celain god, which he was in the habit of alter 
nately reviling and propitiating. He was '° 
intelligent for the commoner Chinese vices of 
stealing or gratuitous lying. Whatever disci- 
pline he practised was taught by his intellect. 

I am inclined to think that his feelings were 
not altogether unimpressible, although 1 _ 
altogether impossible to extract an expression 
from him,— and I conscientiously believe he 
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became much attached to those that were good 


to him. . 
more favorable conditions than the bondsman 


of an over-worked, under-paid, literary man, 


1 ness could not reach 


What he might have become under | 


I don’t know; I only know that the scant, ir- | 


regular, impulsive kindnesses that I showed 


him were gratefully received. He was very loy- | 


al and patient—two qualities rare in the average 
American servant. He was like Malvolio, 
“ead and civil” with me; only once, and then 
under great provocation, do I remember of his 
exhibiting any impatience. It was my habit, 
after leaving the office at night, to take him 
with meto my rooms, as the bearer of any 
supplemental or happy after thought in the 
editorial way that might occur to me before 
the paper went to press. One night I had been 
scribbling away past the usual hour of dis- 
missing Wan Lee, and had become quite ob- 
livious of his presence in a chair near my 
door, when suddenly I became aware of a voice 
saying, in plaintive accents, something that 
sounded like “‘Chy Lee.” 

I faced around sternly. 

‘What did you say ?” 

‘Me say ‘Chy Lee.’ ” 

‘Well 2?” I said impatiently. 

“You sabe ‘How do, John ?” ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“You sabe ‘Go long, John ? 

“You.” 

“Well, ‘Chy Lee’ allee same!” 

I understood him quite plainly. It-appeared 
that ‘“‘Chy Lee’’ was a form of ‘‘good night,” 
and that Wan Lee was anxious to go home. 
But an instinct of mischief which I fear I 
possessed in common with him, impelled me 
to act as if oblivious of the hint. I muttered 
something about not understanding him, and 
again bent over my work. Ina few minutes 
I heard his wooden shoes pattering pathetical- 
ly over the floor. I looked up. He was stand- 
ing near the door. 

“You no sabe ‘Chy Lee ?’” 

“No,” I said, sternly. 

“You sabe muchee big foolee! allee same!”’ 

And with this audacity upon his lips, he fled! 
The next morning, however, he was as meek 
and patient as before, and I did not recall his 
offence. As a probable peace-offering, he 
blacked all my boots, a duty never required of 
him, including a pair of buff deer-skin slip- 
pers, and an immense pair of horseman’s jack- 
boots, on which he indulged his remorse for 
two hours. 

I have spoken of his honesty as being a 
quality of his intellect rather than his princi- 
ple, but I call about this time two ‘exceptions 
to the rule. I was anxious to get some fresh 
eggs, as a change to the heavy diet of a min- 
ing town; knowing that Wan Lee’s country- 
men were great poultry raisers, I applied to 
him. He furnished me with them regularly 
every morning, but refused to take any pay, 
saying that the man did not sell them—a re- 
markable instance of self-abnegation, as eggs 
were then worth half a dollar apiece. One 
morning my neighbor, Forster, dropped in 
upon me at breakfast, and took occasion to 
bewail his own ill-fortune, as his hens had 
lately stopped laying, or wandered off in the 
bush. Wan Lee, who was present during our 
colloquy, preserved his characteristic sad taci- 
turnity. When my neighbor had gone, he 
turned to me with a slight chuckle: 

“Flostel’s hens — Wan Lee’s hens—allee 
same!” 

His other offence was more serious and am- 
bitious. It was a season of great irregulari- 
ties in the mails, and Wan Lee had heard me 
deplore the delay in the delivery of my let- 
ters and newspapers. On arriving at my office 
one day, I was amazed to find my table cov- 
ered with letters, evidently just from the post 
office, but unfortunately not one addressed to 
me. I turned to Wan Lee, who was surveying 
them with a calm satisfaction, and demanded 
anexplanation. To my horror he pointed to 
an empty mail bag in the corner, and said: 

“Postman he say ‘no lettee, John—no lettee, 


29? 


John.’ Postman plentee lie! Postman no 
good. Me catchee lettee last night—allee 
same!’? 


Luckily it was still early; the mails had not 
been distributed. I had a hurried interview 
with the postmaster, and Wan Lee’s bold at- 
tempt at robbing the U. S. mail was finally 
condoned by the purchase of a new mail bag, 
and the whole thus kept a secret. 

If my liking for my little Pagan page had 
not been sufficient, my duty to Hop Sing was 
enough to cause me to take Wan Lee with me 
when I returned to San Francisco, after my 
two years’ experience with the Northern Star. 
Ido not think he contemplated the change 
with pleasure. I attributed his feeling to a 
nervous dread of public streets—when he had 
to go across town for me on an errand, he 
always made a long circuit of the outskirts— 
to his dislike for the discipline of the Chinese 
and English school to which I proposed to 
send him, to his fondness for the free, vagrant 
life of the mines, to sheer wilfulness! ‘That 
it might have been a superstitious premoni- 
tion did not occur to me until long after. 

Nevertheless it really seemed as if the op- 
portunity I had long looked for and confident- 
ly expected had come—the opportunity of 
placing Wan Lee under gently restraining in- 
fluences, of subjecting him to a life and ex- 
perience that would draw out of him what 
good my superficial care and ill-regulated kind- 





Wan Lee was placed 
at the school of a Chinese Missionary, an in- 


telligent and kind-hearted clergyman, who | 
| had shown great interest in the boy, and who, | 


better than all, had a wonderful faith in him. 


| A home was found for him in the family of 


a widow, who hasa bright and interesting 


daughter about two years younger than Wan | 


Lee. 
artless child that touched and reached a depth 
in the boy’s nature that hitherto had been un- 


It was this bright, cheery, innocent and 


suspected, that awakened a moral susceptibil- | 
ity which had lain for years insensible alike | 


to the teachings of society and of the theo- 
logian. 

These few brief months, bright with a prom- 
ise that we neve: saw fulfilled, must have been 
happy ones to Wan Lee. He worshipped his 
little friend with something of the same su- 
perstition, but without any of the caprice, that 
he bestowed upon his porcelain pagan god. It 
was his delight to walk behind her to school, 
carrying her books, a service always fraught 
with danger to him from the little hands of 
his Caucasian Christian brothers. He made 
her the most marvellous toys, he would cut 
out of carrots and turnips the most astonishing 
roses and tulips, he made lifelike chickens out 
of melon seeds, he constructed fans and kites, 
and was singularly proficient in the making of 
dolls’ paper dresses. On the other hand, she 
played and sang to him, taught him a thou- 
sand little prettinesses and refinements only 
known to girls, gave him a yellow ribbon for 
his pig-tail, as best suiting his complexion, 
read to him, showed him wherein he was origi- 
nal and valuable, took him to Sunday School 
with her, against the precedents of the school, 
and small-woman-like, triumphed. I wish I 
could add here, that she effected his conver- 
sion, and made him give up his porcelain idol, 
but I am telling a true story, and this little 
girl was quite content to fill him with her own 
Christian goodness, without letting him know 
that he was changed. So they got along very 
well together—this little Christian girl with 
her shining cross hanging around her plump, 
white, little neck, and this dark little pagan 
with his hideous porcelain god hidden away in 
his house. 

There were two days of that eventful year 
which will long be remembered in San Fran- 
cisco—two days when a mob of her citizens 
set upon and killed unarmed defenceless for- 
eigners, because they were foreigners and of 
another race and color, and worked for what 
wages they could get. There were some pub- 
lic men so timid, that, seeing this, they 
thought that the end of the world had come; 
there were some eminent statesmen whose 
names I am ashamed to write here, who began 
to think that the passage in the Constitution 
which guarantees civil and religious liberty to 
every citizen or foreigner was a mistake. But 
there were also some men who were not so 
easily frightened, and in twenty-four hours 
we had things so arranged that the timid men 
could wring their hands in safety, and the 
eminent statesmen utter their doubts without 
hurting anybody or anything. And in the 
midst of this I got a note from Hop Sing, ask- 
ing me to come to him immediately. 

I found his warehouse closed and strongly 
guarded by the police against any possible at- 
tack of the rioters, Hop Sing admitted me 
through a barred grating with his imperturb- 
able calm, but, as it seemed to me, with more 
than his usual seriousness. Without a word 
he took my hand and led me to the rear of 
the room, and thence down stairs into the 
basement. It was dimly lighted, but there 
was something lying on the floor covered by a 
shawl. AsI approached he drew the shawl 
away with a sudden gesture, and revealed 
Wan Lee, lying there dead! 

Dead, my reverend friends, dead! Stoned to 
death in the streets of San Francisco, in the 
year of grace, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, by a mob of half-grown boys and Chris- 
tian school children! 

As I put my hand reverently upon his 
breast, I felt something crumbling beneath 
his blouse. I looked enquiringly at Hop Sing. 
He put his hand between the folds of silk and 
drew out something with the first bitter smile 
I had ever seen on the face of that pagan gen- 
tleman. 

It was Wan Lee’s porcelain god, crushed by 
a stone from the hands of those Christian icon- 
oclasts !—Scribner’s Monthly for September. 








WOMAN PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 


Woman physicians are even more popular 
in England than here. The assertion of the 
Saturday Review that sick women do not wish 
to be attended by women has called forth 
strong testimony to the contrary. A medical 
practitioner writes to the London Times that 
the women of the lower classes are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of physicians of their own sex, 
although the upper and middle classes still 
distrust them. The letter says that, ‘in the 
only hospital in London where women can be 
attended by female physicians, the influx of 
patients is so great that, to prevent the work 
from becoming altogether too overwhelming 
to the staff and the resources of the hospital, 
the buildings have been enlarged and the fees 
for attendance have been increased.’’ There 


are two or three, perhaps more, successful 
Woman physicians in Chicago. 


[There are 


one or more such, graduates of “respectable 


in almost every city and 
The 
profession is one for which Woman is in many 
| ways peculiarly fit. It is a pity that her op- 
| portunities for studying it are not greater. If 
| sick women can be as skillfully treated by 


medical colleges,” 
village in the Northern United States. ] 


women as by men, there are a thousand rea- 
sons for giving the preference to the former 


—! hicago Ty buene. 


HUMOBOUS. 


How to put a horse on his metal—shoe him. 
“Did you know I was here ?”’ 
lows to the fire. ‘Oh, yes; I always contrive 
to get wind of you,”’ was the reply. 

“Pat, buy a trunk to put your clothes in,” 
saidhis Yankee companion. ‘What, an’ go 
naked this cold weather ?”’ asked the honest 
spalpeen of Killarney. 

A Presbyterian elder of Muscatine, Iowa, 
visited the circus merely to “frown the thing 
down.” Before the performance was over he 
concluded to ‘‘grin and bear it."’ 


“Why,” said Jones, ‘twas Napoleon the 
Great less remarkable than Henry the 
Eighth?” Everybody in the room began to 
leave, seeing which, he bawled out: ‘*Because, 
although Napoleon was a wonder, Henry was 
a Tudor.” 

Cousin Marta (rich man’s pet). ‘*Why, you 
poor darling, how faded you look! I declare, 
you’ve lost all your color since you were mar- 
ried.” 

Cousin JANE. (poor man’s darling), ‘Yes, 
dear, mine was a color that wouldn’t stand 
washing, you see.” 

A Sunday-school teacher was giving a lesson 
on Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kind- 
ness of Boaz in eommanding the reapers to 
drop larger handfuls of wheat. ‘Now, chil- 
dren, she said, ‘‘Boaz did another nice thing 
for Ruth; can you tell me what it was?” 
‘*Married her!’’ said one of the boys. 


‘*What are you hallooing about, Bill ?”’ said 
a mother at the stair-foot, one evening, after 
her two boys had been put to bed. ‘Please, 
mother,’’ said Bill, ‘‘Jem wants half the bed.”’ 
‘‘Well’’ said she, ‘“‘let him have it, and you 
take the other half.’’ ‘‘Yes, mother,’’ says 
Bill, ‘‘but he will have his half out of the mid- 
dle, and make me sleep on both sides of him. 


We met with this witty retort in a sketch of 
a short trip through a portion of Ireland. The 
writer is conversing with his car driver: 

*You are a Catholic, Jimmie ?” 

“Yes, yer honor.” 

‘‘And you pray to the Virgin Mary ?”’ 

“I do, yer honor.” 

‘*Well, there’s no doubt she was a good wo- 
man. The Bible says so. But she may have 
been no better than your mother or mine.” 

‘**That’s true, yer honor; but then you will 
allow there’s a mighty difference in their chil- 
dren.” 


A one-legged soldier, a Mormon, recently 
asked Brigham ¥oung to supply by a miracle, 
the missing limb; but the apostle, not to be 
caught, made thisreply: ‘I can, inan instant, 

roduce a new leg in the place of the old one. 

ut then you see, if I do, it will cause great 
inconvenience to you in heaven; for after 
your exaltation to glory, the original leg would 
come back to the spiritual body; mine also, 
being of divine origin, becomes immortal, 
and, in this case, observe how very awkward 
a three-legged angel from Utah would appear 
among the inhabitants of the eternal world!" 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
rm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We a> interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor fts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm morte*ere were paid 
pa te ° e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 














New in 1873. Greatly im- 
proved for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand 
fits construction and operation. A 
child even can use it successfully. 

ut a few moments required to 
sweep an ordinary sized room, and 
ithe surface swept will be found 
clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Will last from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
Ifectly all the while. 


Price $3.50 each. 


For sale everywhere at House 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
ral Stores. Can be sold in any 
hriving town. Packed toaccom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 
and half dozen cases. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 














fg Manufacturers, 
7 BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
39—13teow 
Woman’s Educational Association, 
BOSTON, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

HE second Examination for Women by Harvard 

University will be held in Boston or Cambridge, 
as may be determined, in the last half of May, 1875, 
under the charge of this association. 

NOTICE OF INTENTION TO BE CANDIDATES MUST 
BE SENT TO THE SECRETARY BEFORE APRIL 1, 
1875. Circulars of explanation will be sent free to 
any address, and a pamphlet containing complete de- 
tails, with specimen examination papers, will be for- 
warded upon —- of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of the examination, and 
also of the time (day and hour), will be sent to all 
candidates on April 15, 1875. 

Address Mrs. CHARLES G. LORING, Secretary 
of Comsaittee, No. 1 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston, Mass. 


Geo, Woods & Co.’s Parlor Organs. 
These instruments have created great interest by 


the great capacity for musical effects of their 
COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 


VOX HUMANA AEOLINE 
A baritone solo not a a soft breathing 
fan or tremolo. | stop. 


PIANO. 
A fine toned Piano never requiring tuning. 
Their BEAUTIFUL TONE, ELEGANT DESIGN, THOR- 
OUGH CONSTRUCTION and FINISH. All interested in 
music should address for particulars, Geo. Woods 
& Co., CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. and CHICAGO, III. 


said the bel- | 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 387 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 

All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
October 1, 1874, will draw interest from that date at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for all 6 month 
periods they remain in Bank. Deposits remaining 
tor leas than 6 months will draw interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for all full calendar months they re- 
main in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of its depositiors. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY, | 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


| Opens October Ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10, Tuition free. Gradua- | 
tion $30, 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, Cc. B. PURVIS, M. D., | 
No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D.C. | 
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~ MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


| The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
| nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
af moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York City. 
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PERKIN’S ANTHEM BOOK !! 


PRICE $1.50, $15.50 PER DOZ, 

A new and excellent collection, by W.O. PERKINS. 
Will be warmly welcomed by Choirs, as the anthems 
are not difficult, and are just what is needed for 
“Opening” and “Voluntary” pieces, 


The Song “Monarch ! ! 


Price 75 Cents. Per Doz. $7.50. 
The best book of the Season for Singing Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Music principally secular, and is of the most inter- 
esting character. 


THE LEADER!! 


Price $1.38. $12.00 Per Doz. 
The New Church Music Book, by H. R. PALMER, 
assisted by L. O. EMERSON, gentlemen whose previ- 
ous books have been more successful than any others. 
Please examine. 


‘AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS. 


In 3 books. Price 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents, 
Perfectly adapted to graded classes, in Primary and 

Grammar Schools. By L. O. EMERSON and W. 8. 

TILDEN. Already in successful use in the schools, 





Spld by alldealers. Either book sent, postpaid, for 
retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 
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~ SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


om 17H St t 
A few doors from ‘Tremont Street. Boston. 
tH” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
14— 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 




















ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1373, we are now prerared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES or 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 


and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
MARSTON’ HOUSE, 


On Tue Evrorean PLAN, 
17 frattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


ew” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs, Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their o « with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
= JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronoygrapha, 

These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipfent of the 
Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 2885. 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 


THE 


MACEE 
FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Union aud 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 


THE MAGEE 
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abundant; Vig and clinical advantages unsur- 
assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 26—tf 


j . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 1298 d Av co; mer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre olinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Kar J:ufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


i2ss d Ay New York City 
ly Jan. 3 














ALL SEEKING 


PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 
A wonderful 

success. 

THE STAND- 

ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE, 


The best in the 
market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor: 

The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


WONDERFUL 





















HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, ro 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. g 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
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HOTELS AND TRAVELERS RIGHTS. | 
Have respectable ladies who, from choice or 
necessity, travel alone, any rights which ho- 
tel-keepers are bound to respect ? To ask the 
question is to answer it. And yet women who, | 
like other disfranchised citizens, are continu- | 
ally defrauded of equal rights, are often ex- 
posed to great inconvenience and annoyance 
when traveling alone. A correspondent of 
the NV. Y. Trilune gives an instance. 
To the Editor of the Tritune. 

Sin: On Thursday last, a lady residing at 
Detroit, a daughter of a late United States 
Senator, and a person of culture and high so0- 
cial standing, came to this city to ons afew 
days. She had been visiting friends in Mas- 
sachusetts, and stopped here on her way home. 
Being a widow she traveled alone, from ne- 
cessity rather than choice. 

She arrived late in the afternoon, and went | 
to the Metropolitan Hotel, which she reached 
at about six o'clock. A servant met her at 
the carriage door, and conducted her to the 
parlor of the hotel, and by him she sent a 
message to the clerk, requesting that a room 
might be assigned herfora few days. The 
servant returned with card and pencil, and she 
gave her name and address, and asked to see 
the clerk. A message was returned that the 
clerk would see her presently. She was kept 
waiting ten or fifteen minutes, when, instead 
of the clerk, the servant again presented him- 
gelf, and said he was instructed to inform her 
that they could not give her a room, as they 
had none 1c* her; that the hotel was already 
full, and all the 700ms engaged. She saw that 
this was a mere preteys?, and mortified, alarm- 
ed, and indignant, she protested against being 
thus turned into the street, and pleaded for 
the shelter, protection and refreshment whieh 
she needed, and for which she was abundant- 
ly able and willing to pay. Again she asked 
to see the clerk. ‘That important functionary 
would not condescend to speak with her, and 
she was told pointedly tnat she could not re- 
main. 

Not knowing her rights, she saw no way 
open to her but to submit as patiently as she 
might to so great an indignity, and over- | 
whelmed with chagrin and mortification she | 
left the hotel, scarcelyknowing whither to turn, 
She had not the courage to try at another ho- 
tel, after such a repulse from the Metropoli- 
tan. Fortunately she remembered that an ac- 
quaintance of former years was living in 
Brooklyn, and there, long after dark, she 
sought and found hospitality. A gentleman 
whom she met there, hearing her story, deter- 
mined to ascertain whether it were true that at 
this quiet time, the Metropolitan Hotel was 
so full it could not furnish accommodations 
for one more guest. He accordingly went 
there, engaged a room without the slightest 
difficulty, and remained there during the 
night. He saw no indication that the house 
was full, and was told by the clerk, for he 
took pains to make particular inquiry, that 
they had plenty of room for more guests. 

This is but one incident out of many of this 

kind. Iam told they are of frequent occur- 
rence. One which occurred several years ago 
came to my personal knowledge. A lady re- 
siding at the West, of standing and character, 
modest and unassuming in appearance, came 
to visit friends in Brooklyn. The train by 
which she came, and which should have 
reached New York by daylight, was delayed, 
and did not arrive until late at night. Through 
some misunderstanding none of her friends 
were at the depot to meet her, and she did 
not know how to find them, at night. She ac- 
cordingly went to the Astor House and asked 
foraroom. Senator Grimes of Iowa, with 
whom she was slightly acquainted, happened 
to have arrived at the hotel at the same time, 
and seeing her alone he volunteered to se- 
cure a room for her. A long delay ensued, 
which she did not understand, and which 
caused her much uneasiness; but finally a 
room was assigned her. The Senator after- 
ward informed her that it was with much dif- 
ficulty that he succeeded in inducing the pro- 
prietors of the Astor House to allow her to re- 
main during the night, and that he finally 
succeeded by making her cause his own, and 
flatly telling them they must not turn her out 
of doors. But for his opportune intervention 
she would doubtless have been compelled, at 
11 o’clock at night, to appeal to the police for 
shelter and protection. Now, what happened 
to these ladies, may happen to any wife, 
or mother, or sister, to any lady in the land, 
who may be compelled to travel alone. To 
characterize such treatment, when bestowed 
upon any woman of modest and respectable 
appearance, and who is not known to be dis- 
reputable, as outrageous and barbarous, is in 
my judgment to speak temperately. 

But my purpose in addressing you is not 
to hurl epithets at offending hotel-keepers. I 
simply wish to call public attention to the 
fact that such an evil exists, and to point out 
the remedy which, happily, in this case, the 
law furnishes. If respectable women knew 
their rights in this matter, and knowing, dare 
assert and maintain them, such incidents as I 
have described would not occur in our best 
hotels. It is well settled law that the propri- 
etor of any public inn (and in law “hotel” and 
*‘inn” mean the same thing) is bound to receive 
and entertain every person of decent appear- 
ance, who is not known to be objectionable, 
who applies to him for shelter and food, and 
is able and willing to pay a reasonable price 
for the accommodation required, unless his 

house is already full, or there is some other 

valid and substantial reason for refusing. 

Blackstone says: 

If an innkeeper, or other victualer, hangs out a 
sign and opens his house for travelers, it is an im- 
plied engagement to entertain all persons who travel 
that way; and upon this universal assumpsit an ac- 
tion on the case will lie against him for damages, if 
he, without good reason, refuses to admit a traveler. 
—{3 Bl. Com. 166. 

Here are some other authorities: 

An innkeeper cannot lawfully refuse to receive 
guests to the extent of his reasonable accommodation: 
nor can he impose unreasonable terms upon them.— 
12 Kent's Com. &th Ed , 770 Noted. 

By the common law an innkeeper is not, if he has 
suitable room, at liberty to refuse to receive a guest, 
who is ready and able to pay him a suitable compen- 
sation. On the contrary he is bound to receive him, 
and if upon false pretenses he refuses, he is liable to 
an action.—[{Story on Bailments, 497. 

The keeper of a common inn is not at liberty to re- 
fuse to receive a guest for whom he has room, either 
in the day time or at night. * * * * If, having room 
for him, he refuses to receive a guest without a rea- 
sonable ground for his refusal, or on a false pretense 
that bis house is full, he will be liable to an action 
both civilly and criminally. An indictment lies against 
an innkeeper who, having room in his house at the 
time, refuses to receive a traveler; and it is not nec- 
essary for the traveler to tender the price of his en- 

















tertainment if his rejection is not placed on that 

ound. And it is no defense for the innkeeper that 
f guest was traveling on a Sanday, or at an hour 
of the night after the landlord had gone to bed; nor 
is it any defense that the guest refused to tell his 
name and abode, since the innkeeper had no right to 
insist upon knowing these particulars.—{ Edwards on 
Bailments, 14—9. 

Now, though so many landlords seem ignor- 
ant of the fact,the law secures—or would secure 
if it were enforced—exactly the same rights and 
their protection in this matter to women as to | 
men. Here at least the sexes stand on an equal- | 
ity before the law. And I amcredulous enough 
to believe that even an average jury in our 
day would as readily award damages to a wo- 
man as a man in a case against a landlord for 
refusing to receive a guest. My object in 
writing this letter has been to put the female 
readers of your paper in possession of that 
knowledge of their rights which, if they have 
the courage and firmness to use it, should the 
occasion arise, will doubtless save them from 
being the victims of such an outrage as gave 
me occasion to write. I ought to add, asa 
matter of abundant caution, that in such an 
emergency it would be the safer course to 
take all excuse away from the landlord by 
offering to pay inadvance, if required, for the 
desired accommodation. B. 

New York, 1874. 

If such treatment as is here detailed, had 
been inflicted upon colored men, an immedi- 
ate appeal to the Courts for redress would 
probably have been made, under the provis- 


ions of the 14th Amendment. 


Now these pro- 
visions apply equally to women. We hope 
that proper steps will be taken by ladies who 
are thus wronged, to secure an enforcement 
of the principle of Equal Rights irrespective 
of sex. H. B. B. 


THE NEW GARMENT. 


Eprroks Woman's dourNAL: —Your corres- 
pondents are haVing trouble about a name for 
anew garment. For two years, except in hot 
weather when I wanted as little covering as 
possible on shoulders or arms, I have worn 
the article they wish to designate. Like old 
King George with the apple in the dumpling, 
every one who has seen it, has asked, ‘‘How do 
you getin?” The frequency of the question 
named it for me, and I call it a “getin.”” Ido 
get into it without difficulty, and once in, am 
covered from the wrists to the neck and an- 
kles, and have no useless drapery. Then, with 
a drilling waist, cut somewhat like corsets and 
furnished with broad straps, resting just where 
a man’s suspenders rest, and divided in front, 
as they are, a bit of tape on each side at the 
lower edge, to which I attach rubber stocking 
suspenders, which tie with tapes toloops on 
the stockings, 1 am ready for skirts, which I 
pin to the waist, preferring pins to buttons. 

Thus all my clothes rest just where men 
have theirs supported, i.e., on the shoulders 
above the joint, having this free. With skirts 
that never come below the instep, and are not 
unnecessarily wide or heavy, this dress is as 
nearly heathful as the customs of society will 
permit. 

As for the undergarment, if other folks are 
going to adopt it, it should have a name by 
which it can be generally known. Any one 
is welcome to my name, and I am willing to 
adopt another, but not ‘‘chemiloon.” The 
word is one of the ugliest I have ever seen. 
It is too long, and the ending is suggestive of 
horrible sounds heard near lonely lakes. I 
have lain at midnight in a lonely cabin, lis- 
tening to the hooting of loons and owls, the 
bellowing of bears and howling of wolves all 
mingled in hideous chorus, and I object to the 
introduction of another loon into the language. 
lf we want to keep near our old name, why not 
call the thing a chem. This would be a dis- 
tinctive appellation, but, if a longer word is 
wanted, add some short syllable, for instance, 
*“chemlin.”’ Iam, Jane G. SwissHecm. 

618 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


MRS. WILBOUR IN EUROPE. 


[| The followiug extracts from a private letter 
of Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, the President of N. Y. 
Sorosis, will interest her many friends. | 


Rigi Kum, July, 1874. 

. . . » Amid the glories of the upper air, I 
cast one longing, loving thought down, down 
through the tender tinted space to you, my 
friend, from this unutterable glory, which, I 
must own, seems a little chill to my lingering, 
earthly senses. Is it not cruel that I cannot 
put on paper even the faintest photograph of 
the grandeur of this upper world, the sight of 
which nearly takes the breath out of my body, 
but gives my awakened spirit a glimpse of its 
birthright, and invites it toafestivalof white 
souls on the immortal hights, while every 
nerve sends quivering delight to the remotest 
fiber of my being? From my pinnacle of 
awful beauty I cry to you, dear ones, ‘‘Come 
up,” ‘Come up,” and come too on such a day 
as this, with its magnificent clear sunset, and 
the bright, young moon, in glad prophecy of 
a fuller light, quivering in the delicate twilight 
sky, adding beauty to the show of sublimity. 

Be here. on such a morning as this was, and 
note the uplifting of the fleecy coverings of 
the wonder worlds, the unveiling of a new 
creation, cinctured with light exceeding fair, 
and behold the opening of the golden gates of 
glory, and the advent of the great fire-hearted 
monarch of this world, attended by so gor- 
geous a cloud of every colored radiance, that 
earth and sky are no more, anda vast sea of 
splendor filled the wide spaces of the universe. 

If, then, you can utter your feelings in suit- 
able words, you shall bless God for the mar- 
velous gift of language, by which to thrill 
the souls of others, but if you, too, find that 
words are vanity and vexation, together we 
will stand in our dumb but telling silence, and 
admire and worship, bowing low in our hearts 
before the majestic trinity of Color, Form 
and Light. 

Everything connected with the trip has 
been interesting and impressive. Weare push- 
ed up the Rigi with the engine at the lower 
end of the car, with our faces toward the foot 








of the mountain, looking on the depths below 
us and measuring our ascent thereby. It was 
curious to note the insensible action of the 
passengers, realizing, as we rose, the chill of 
the air, and mechanically gathering their 
wraps about them, but so absorbed in the 
scenery and the sensation as to be quite insen- 
sible how the wraps were put on, and the up 
side down, and the wrong side out, and the 
back side before, which appeared when we 
were walking up to the hotel, showed conclu- 
sively that dress becomes a minor circum- 
stance in the presence of Nature's grander 
display. 

Shall I tell you what can be seen from here ? 
The knowledge of names, of exact hights, of 
distances, does not add one jot or tittle to our 
appreciation of any object, and is to me a 
hindrance to the self-forgetfulness and uncon- 
sciousness of details, essential to a complete 
revel in the ocean of sights. But when the 
crisp evening air drove us to our rooms, where 
the windows looked out on the Wetter Horn, 
Pilatus, the Finsteraarhorn, and a thousand 
other hights, how beautiful seemed the lake 
below, and how magnificent those peaks that 
pierce the sky! 

Dear ‘‘Map and Mathematics,” gazed at 
them all, gave their hights and distances and 
geology with a kind of intonation that seemed 
little less than religious, and kept his station 
there till after midnight, and found it again 
long before the Alpine horn called us to see 
the king of glory take his throne. As I be- 
held the tender light in his eyes, and the wrapt 
expression of his face, as he looked at the in- 
accessible hights of the Ober Alps, I felt that 
the fullest measure of delight was not denied 
to him who weighs, bounds and analyzes the 
objects of his interest, nor to the simple soul 
who names not the thing which fills him with 
a sense of beauty or grandeur, and knows not 
its hight or depth, or the number of leagues 
from his removal, or if composed of chalk or 
granite or earth; all is told in this one word, 
‘difference,’ and the same sense of delight 
comes to us through our special channels, be 
they emotion, science, philosophy or religion. 
It is blessed to know that we are all reached 
somehow, and that no soul is left without the 
appreciation of Nature, through some source 
peculiarly its own. ... . 

Berthold Auerbach (author of ‘On the 
Hights”), with his family, are here, and Pau- 
line Lucca left last week with her intended 
husband. Our hotel at Brunnen, is filled with 
Germans and French, but few Americans stop 
here, though we have one of the finest views 
upon earth. .... 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S CHIMERA. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, having thoroughly 
frightened himself by the chimeras his imag- 
ination had conjured up as the probable re- 
sult of giving the Suffrage to women, puts 


the question: ‘But would the men submit ?” 
and he resorts to an ingenious, though perhaps 
questionable speculation on the ultimate sanc- 
tions of law, to show that they would not. If 
the laws passed by women were such as men 
disapproved of, ‘tthe men,” he says ‘‘would 
of course, refuse execution; law would be 
set at defiance and government would be over- 
turned” (p. 146.) When therefore ‘‘the fe- 
male vote’’ came to be taken ‘‘on the fate of 
free institutions,’’ and the decree for their 
abolition went forth, it seems that after all 
it wouJd prove mere brutum fulmen. The con- 
summation would never take place, and the 
institutions on which the hopes of the world 
rest would remain erect, unharmed amid the 
impotent feminine rage surging around, much 
(if one may venture on a profane illustration) 
like one of those gin palaces in the United 
States that has held its ground against the 
psalmody of the whiskey crusaders. One 
would have thought that this reflection would 
have brought some solace to Mr. Smith’s soul; 
but, strange to say, he regards itas an aggra- 
vation of the impending evils, and would ap- 
parently be better pleased if, in the supposed 
contingency, men in general should exhibit the 
same implicit subserviency which, he tells us, 
has been shown by a man somewhere in the 
United States, who, under his wife’s compul- 
sion, is in the habit of working for her as a 
hired laborer—a fact, by the way, not very 
happily illustrating his theory of the ultimate 
sanctions of law. 

In truth, this portion of Mr. Smith’s argu- 
ment (and it is, in a logical sense, the very 
heart of his case, in such sort that this part 
failing the whole collapses)is so utterly—I will 
not say weak—bui so utterly unlike the sort of 
argument ordinarily to be found in his political 
writings, thatit is difficult to resist the impres- 
sion that it does not represent the real grounds 
of his conviction, but is rathera theory, ex- 
cogitated after conviction, to satisfy that in- 
tellectual craving which an opinion formed on 
other grounds than reason invariably pro- 
duces. And this impression is confirmed, if 
not reduced to certainty, as we continue the 
perusal of his essay. In an early passage 
Mr. Smith had told us that he “himself once 
signed a petition for Female Household Suf- 
frage, got up by Mr. Mill;” adding that when 
he signed it he ‘“thad not seen the public life 
of women in the United States.” Further on 
he gives us an account of this public life, as 
he conceives it; and I have no doubt that we 
have here disclosed to us the real source, if 
not of his present opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage, at least of the intensity with which 
they are held. In the United States, he says, 
‘ta passion for emulating the male sex has nn- 
doubtedly taken possession of some of the 
women, as it took possession of women under 
the Roman Empire, who began to play the 
gladiator when other excitements were ex- 
hausted.’’ It seems, further, that there are 
women in the United States who claim, ‘in 
virtue of ‘superior complexity of organiza- 
tion,’ not oniy political equality but absolute 
supremacy over man, of whom one has given 
to the movement the name of the ‘Revolt of 
Woman.’” Again: ‘In the United States 
the privileges of women may be said to ex- 
tend to impunity not only for ordinary out- 
rage,but for murder. The poisoner whose guilt 
has been proved by overwhelming evidence is 
let off because she is a woman; there is a 
sentimental scene between her and her advo- 
cate in court, and afterward she appears as a 
public lecturer. The Whiskey Crusade shows 
that women are practically above the law,” 
Once more, it appears that “in the United 
States the grievance of which most is heard 
is the tyrannical stringency of the marriage 
tie... Some of the language used... . if 











reproduced,might unfairly prejudice the case.” 
Already ‘‘male Legislatures in the United 


| States have carried the liberty of divorce so 
} far that the next step would be the total abo- 
| lition of marriage and the destruction of the 
| family;’’ and this is followed by a story of ‘‘a 
| woman who accomplished a divorce by sim- 
ply shutting the door of the house, which was 

ser own property, in her husband’s face.” It 

would be easy, had I space at my command, 

to add to these extracts; but the foregoing 
| will suffice. One is led to ask what is the 
| bearing of such statements, assuming the facts 

to be all correctly given, upon the question of 
| Woman Suffrage? Mr. Smith has not trou- 
| bled himself to point this out—apparently has 
never considered it; but finds it simpler to 
throw insuch sensational allusions here and 
there as a sort of garnishing for his argument, 
trusting, no doubt, that they will produce 
upon the minds of his readers the same im- 
pression which they have evidently made 
upon his own. The case seems to be this: 

r. Smith’s finer susceptibilities have been 
rudely shocked by the antics of a sort of Mx- 
nad sisterhood, holding their revels here and 
there in the vast territory of the United States; 
and a state of mind has supervened, which 
leads him to regard with disfavor any cause 
with which these women happen to be asso- 
ciated. Woman Suffrage, unfortunately, is 
one of those causes; and therefore, Mr. Smith 
is opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

Now, to let one’s opinions be formed in 
this way is not to be guided by experience, 
as some people would have us believe. Let 
not any one suppose that Mr. Smith has any 
such solid support for the views advanced in 
his essay. Woman Suffrage has nowhere yet, 
east of Utah, been tried in the United States; 
whereas we in England have witnessed its 
working, at least, in our municipal and school- 
board elections. In point of experience, there- 
fore, we who have remained at home have 
the advantage of Mr. Smith. His sojourn in 
America, however, has brought to his notice 
the sort of women—or, more properly, a sort 
of women—who contrive to make themselves 
conspicuous in the United States in social and 
political agitations. It may be allowed that, 
as depicted by him, they are not a gracious 
band; though hardly less attractive than some 
of the male politicians who figure at caucuses, 
rings, and other political gatherings in the 
same country. Is Mr. Smith, in disgust at 
this latter product of American institutions, 
prepared to abolish male Suffrage, and with it 
representative government—to abolish it not 
merely in the United States, but here and 
everywhere? For to this length does his ar- 
gument against Woman Suffrage, drawn from 
analagous manifestations on the part of some 
American women, carry him. 

As [have said, Mr. Smith has not pointed 
out the bearing of his sensational allusions on 
the question of Woman Suffrage. If he in- 
tended them to support his case, he was un- 
doubtedly prudent in not doing so. Let us 
consider one or two of them in connection 
with the question at issue. We are told, for 
example, that ‘tin the United States the priv- 
ileges of women may be said to extend to im- 
punity, not only for ordinary outrage, but for 
murder;” and then comes the story of a poi- 
soner, for which he gives neither names nor 
dates, but which, I am informed, is a confusion 
of two distinct transactions. The poisoner’s 
guilt was not proved, and Laura Fair, as a lec- 
turer, was hooted off the stage. Further on 
he says: “If the women ask for the Suffrage, 
say some American publicists, they must have 
it; and, in the same way, everything that a 
child cries for is apt to be given it, without 
reflection as to the consequences of the in- 
dulgence.’”’ Now, assuming (what I am by 
no means disposed to admit) that the state of 
feeling toward women in the United States is 
such as these remarks suggest, it is tobe ob- 
served in the first place, that it is a state of 
feeling which has grown up not under a fe- 
male, but under an exclusively male Suffrage, 
and it is not easy to believe that the extension 
of the Suffrage to women could make it 
worse. In the next place, the feeling in ques- 
tion is merely an exaggeration of that sickly 
sentimentalism regarding Woman and all that 
concerns her, which has come down to us from 
times of chivalry, and which has hitherto been 
fostered by the careful exclusion of women 
from political life, as well as from the great 
majority of useful and rational occupations. 
In the United States a portion of the women 
appear, from Mr. Smith’s account, to have 
suddenly broken loose from many of these re- 
straints; and the use they are making of their 
freedom appears to be about as wise and edi- 
fying as the use which men commonly make 
of political freedom, when it has been suddenly 
conferred upon them after centuries of servi- 
tude. The sentiment deserves all the scorn 
that Mr. Smith pours upon it; but the cor- 
rective for it, if it exists, i8 not to be found in 
a continuance of the state of things which pro- 
duced it, but in opening to women those 
spheres of action from which they have been 
hitherto debarred, and in subjecting them to 
the free and bracing air of equality, alike in 
rights and in responsibilities, with men. 

And this consideration furnishes the answer 
to another of Mr. Smith’s arguments. He 
considers that the admission of women to the 
Suffrage, instead of mitigating, is likely ‘to 
aggravate the violence of political strife; and 
in support of this view refers to the Reign of 
Terror, the revolt of the Commune, and the 
American Civil War. I must own this latter 
reference has taken me by surprise. I have 
never heard before, that women of the United 
States during the Civil War ‘notoriously ri- 
valed the men in fury and atrocity.” LIre- 
member some very great atrocities committed 
during that war—for example, the massacre of 
Fort Pillow, the treatment of prisoners of war 
in some of the Southern military hospitals, 
the attempts to burn down some of the public 
buildings and hotels in New York; but these 
were all committed by men, and | have never 
heard of similar acts committed or attempted 
by American women. If Mr. Smith knows of 
any such, he ought to enlighten the world by 
stating them, or else withdraw his injurious 
assertion. On the other hand, I have heard, 
and I imagine so must Mr. Smith, of the mag- 
nificent devotion to their country shown by 
the women of the Northern States in organiz- 
ing and working hospital corps and in actual 
services rendered to the wounded on the field, 
mitigating thus the hardships and horrors of 
war in a manner to reflect honor on their 
country and on their sex. As tothe women of 
the Reign of Terror and the Commune, they 
were, at all events, not worse than the men; 
and the shocking crimes committed by both, 
so far as they are not purely mythical, are, no 
doubt, referable to the same causes—the tre- 
mendous excitement of the time, the wild doc- 
trines current, and, above all, the absolute 
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inexperience in political affairs of those 
whom power, for the moment, fell 

Again, what is the bearing of Mr. Smith's 
statements regarding the great freedom of d- 
vorce existing in some of the States of the 
Union ? *‘Male Legislatures,” it seems, ‘have 
already carried the liberty of divorce go far 
that the next step would be the total abolitiog 
of marriage and the destruction of the fam- 
ily.”’ Does it follow from this that female or 
rather, mixed Legislatures would go further 
in the same direction? For this seems to be 
the drift of this portion of Mr. Smith's re. 
marks. In an earlier part of his essay he had 
told us that it was inherent in the nature of 
women to be subservient to the clergy. He 
now suggests that, if admitted to the Suffrage, 
they would probably enact the abrogation of 
the marriage tie. Perhaps he sees his way te 
reconciling these two opinions, but it is not 
obvious on the surface; any more than it ig 
easy to reconcile the latter with what he tells 
us, a few lines lower down, that women have 
a far deeper interest in maintaining the strip- 
gency of the marriage tie than men. If 0, 
then any one naturally asks: Why will they 
not use their influence to maintain it? Are 
they such imbeciles as not to discern their in- 
terest in so important a matter, or, discerning 
it, to throw their weight into the scale adverse 
to their most vital concerns ? Here again Mr. 
Smith answers himself. He tells us; ‘The 
women themselves [I presume the Menadg 
have now, it is said, begun to draw back.”— 
Prof. J. E. Cairnes in Independent. 

RIGHTS OF PASTOR’S WIVEs. 

The Methodist Recorder gives some excellent 
advice ahout the treatment of ministers, and 
this good word about pastors’ wives: 


‘Let your pastor's wife alone. Do not make 
her the subject of criticism. Find no fault, if 
she does not work in the Sunday School, or 
does not spend all her afternoons in visiting 
the families of the parish. Do not forget that 
she has household cares that are as important 
to her as yours are to you; that the interests 
of her family demand her presence at home, 
and that if these home-interests prevent her 
from doing work as a Sunday School teacher, 
it is very unjust as well as unkind to sit in 
judgment against her. As to her visiting, she 
is not your pastor, but your pastor’s helper and 
companion. His interests, and the family in- 
terests, and the wife’s personal interests are 
to govern the use of time, and not the exor- 
bitant demands of the parish. Her duties are 
responsible and arduous. Visit her to cheer 
and comfort her, not to criticise her. And 
when she visits you, treat her with such con- 
fidence and kindness as will secure for your- 
selves a place in her heart of hearts, and will 
bring down the blessings of heaven upon your 
own souls.”’ 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Miss Lavinia Geodell, Attorney and Cow- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 
CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 


sellor at Lewand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
isan accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same. 


The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Mi-s Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1074. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

ferences, 
Rev. Joserpn MAy, Newburyport, Mass 
Cox. T. W. Hiaernson, Newport, R. I. 
Dr. 8S. RoGers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. Wa. F. Allen, Madison, Wis. 


DB. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experiene- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. B. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 

















“A thing of beauty is a joy torever-” 


The Best Polish in the World. 





3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


Yor Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Laber; 
Freeness from Dust, Darability 2" 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coum- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
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What are English Channel Shoes! 

Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole anf 
upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. gee 
cans cut this channel from the edge of the — 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English eo 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the sur 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot bec! 
in thin, poor leather it indicates a good article. 
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“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS . 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis 


Treatment of all the delicate and important que 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit a” 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has r& 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and me. 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. = 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most libe 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Pisce 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. % Bas 
Fourth Street, New York City. 
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